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THE HAMMONDS OF HOLYCROSS. 



CHAPTER I. 

igW'^wp'^^HILST the clouds thus cleared 
ft^lo^Gjf 'n away between Stephen Palmer 
C^^^^^^k* iiiid his betrothed, there arose 
about that time a small one in the horizon 
of Lillian's domestic happiness and future 
comfort. It took no larger form at first 
than the shape of a letter from the West 
Indies, which appeared to engross much 
of Michael's as well as of her husband's 
consideration. 

VOL. IIT. B 



2 THE HAMMONDS 

It was quickly followed by others of 
the same description ; and many were the 
consultations they gave rise to at Holycross 
House. 

Lillian was aware that the Hammond 
family were large West Indian proprietors, 
and had frequently heard Mr. Hammond 
express his dissatisfaction at the unsatis- 
factory nature of all possessions in that 
part of the world ; but she did not ap- 
prehend that Gabriel had any particular 
interest in the property, except as it 
might concern his brother. 

It was about a month after Lillian 
had first observed the engrossing nature 
of these communications, that Gabriel 
came into her room one morning whilst 
she was playing with her boy. He stood 
silently watching her for some time, then 
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surprised her by coming up and seating 
himself on the sofa by her, and abruptly 
asking — 

"Lillian, darling, can you spare me for 
a few weeks? — would it grieve you very 
much to part with me for a little 
time r 

" What can you be thinking of, Gabriel ?" 
asked Lillian, in blank astonishment ; "if 
you are going anywhere, surely you will 
take me and Willie with you?" 

" That could not be, dearest," answered 
her husband; "though you may be sure 
I should wish it as much as you can 
possibly do. If I go at all, it must be 
done, for it is entirely on a matter 
of business, relating, as you may pro- 
bably guess, to these tiresome West 
Indian affairs, which have lately worried 

B 2 



4 THE HAMMONDS 

and perplexed my brother so, much, both 
on his own account, and that of others 
to whom he is responsible. He has had 
very unsatisfactory information respecting 
some of his agents there, which makes 
it absolutely necessary that some compe- 
tent and confidential person should go over 
without delay, and investigate the whole 
affair." 

"Then surely," exclaimed Lillian, im- 
petuously, " Stephen Palmer may be sent 
there as well as you; he is more a man 
of business than you, and he has neither 
wife nor ^hild at home?" 

"No," replied Gabriel, "we can hardly 
expect such an act of self-denial from 
Stephen, in the present state of his affairs; 
he would not like to leave Clara in their 
peculiar position, and now everything is 
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arranged for their marriage to take place 
in a few weeks; we must not think of 
him, dearest!'' 

"Then why cannot Mr. Hammond go 
himself? — ^he is the person most concerned 
in the matter, and neither has nor ex- 
pects to have a wife," remonstrated Lil- 
lian. 

"That would never do," answered her 
husband, decidedly ; " and I think, on 
consideration, you could not desire it. I 
know I would not have my brother run 
such a risk for worlds ! After his late 
illness, and having suffered from fever so 
severely as he has done, he must never 
be exposed to the risk of a West Indian 
climate; it is not with him like a 
younger man. No, dearest, I have thought 
of and considered everything; the task 
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6 THE HAMMONDS 

must devolve upon me, and me alone. 
And, after all," he added, cheerfully, "it 
is not such a great undertaking. It will 
only involve a few weeks' separation, and, 
with God's blessing, I shall soon see you 
again. You may depend upon my making 
all the dispatch that is compatible with 
the fulfilment of the duties of my mission. 
Come, now," — seeing poor Lillian was un- 
able to reply for tears, — "indeed, my 
darling, it is not worth making ourselves 
so unhappy about it, we must be thank- 
ful that we can look forward to meeting 
again in the course of a few months, at 
most." 

Much more passed between the husband 
and wife to the same effect, and when 
Lillian had recovered from the consterna- 
tion the first announcement caused her, and 
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saw Gabriel's mind was made up to do 
what he considered right and fitting on 
the occasion, then she also took courage, 
and looked her trouble steadily in the 
face without shrinking. 

She was too unselfish long to oppose her 
husband's wishes and plans because they 
would bring sorrow to herself, whilst others 
were likely to reap so material a benefit 
from their execution, and she did not like 
to confess to him how much she dreaded 
being left without him at Holycross House. 
She therefore said nothing to increase the 
pain she knew he must feel in parting from 
her and his boy. 

Gabriel had, with thoughtful kindness, 
delayed making the communication till he 
saw his way cleariy, and everything was 
in a proper train for his almost immediate 
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departure. He felt the less time Lillian 
had to brood over the coming separation, 
the better; and he knew that when he was 
once gone, she would soon endeavour to 
turn her thoughts to the happy . time of 
their re-union. 

Stephen meanwhile was thankful the 
lot had not fallen upon himself, though at 
the same time he rather grudged his 
uncle Gabriel the importance with, which, 
for the time, it invested him in Michael's 
eyes, as well as more substantial benefits 
which he feared might afterwards accrue 
to him if he brought the business in 
hand to a successful issue. 

There were, however, too many impor- 
tant interests at home just then to engross 
his attention, or to allow of his running 
the risk of such an absence as Gabriel's. 
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He also feared to weaken his hold on 
Clara's affections by any separation from 
her prior to their marriage, whilst the 
postponement of that event, for a few 
months, was a thing, on various accounts, 
not to be for a moment thought of. 

Michael was much pleased and gratified 
by Gabriel's determination to undertake 
this voyage and investigation himself, and 
with more than usual kindness and energy, 
begged and insisted on Lillian and his 
child being left in his house during his 
absence, promising to take every care of 
both ; whilst Gabriel felt assured they 
could be . in no better hands, and wil- 
lingly complied with his brother's re- 
quest. 

Mrs. Palmer experienced no satisfaction at 
this turn of affairs, but, like a wise woman. 
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she held her tongue, and kept her own coun- 
sel, for she felt that Michael expected her 
to show every kindness and consideration 
to Lillian during the timie of her husband's 
absence; but she bitterly resented the 
almost affectionate interest which he ap- 
peared to take in his young sister-in-law 
and her boy, and apprehended that it 
might ripen into a permanent and lasting 
regard for both. 

Lillian, though far from suspecting Mrs. 
Palmer's feelings towards her, endeavoured 
to overcome the sensation of uneasiness 
with which she looked forward to their 
long association together, and turned with 
relief to the genuine expression of sympathy 
and affection with which Clara sought to 
lighten her approaching sorrow. 

There was another friend also, never far off. 
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who, although he said but little, yet was deep- 
ly observant of, and touched by, the sight 
of Lillian's grief in the anticipated parting 
from her husband ; whilst he admired the 
self-control with which she strove to sup- 
press all outward demonstrations of her feel- 
ings. 

" You will often see her," said Gabriel 
to this friend, '* during the time that I 
am absent, for you understand her perhaps 
better than eveii my brother and Sybil ; 
and you won't mind talking to her about 
me and old times, and things that will 
interest her. She will be happy with 
Clara as long as she remains here, but 
after her marriage, and until her return 
to Elmswell, I fear my poor Lillian will 
be rather lonely. So, if you are still at the 
Lodge, I know you will come here often 
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and see her. I feel assured it will be a 
comfort, and then you will write me a 
line sometimes, and tell me how she 

looks r 

Henry Linwood readily gave the re- 
quired promise in all its bearings ; and he 
kept it, — ^for it suited him well to 
do so. 

The evening previous to Gabriel's de- 
parture, an incident occurred which gave 
a new turn to Michael's thoughts, respect- 
ing a circumstance long since past, but 
never forgotten by him ; and whilst it tend- 
ed to exonerate his brother from his former 
suspicions, served to send them wander- 
ing in a new and not agreeable direc- 
tion. 

It happened that Mr. Hammond was 
examining some papers in his private room 
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— on West Indian business — when Gabriel 
entered ; he came to receive his farewell in- 
structions, an early hour the next morning 
being appointed for his leaving home. 

Michael appeared annoyed, as he said he 
had been fruitlessly occupied in hunting 
for a missing paper, which formed a link 
between those on the table before him, 
and would facilitate matters very much 
if found. 

Gabriel looked at the dates of the letters 
his brother handed to him, and asked if the 
one he was. seeking corresponded as to time. 

" Ah !" exclaimed his brother, " that is 
it ! I placed all those, with others of 
the same period, in a deed chest in the 
strong closet." 

As the words passed MichaeFs lips, an 
unpleasant recollection crossed his mind. 
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* and he looked inquiringly into Gabriel's 
face. There was no answering shadow to 
be seen there— the open, candid brow re- 
mained unruffled, and he replied to his 
brother's gaze by saying quietly — 

"Did you? — ^then had not you better 
look there at once, for I should like to 
have the paper to refer to ?" 

" WiU you fetch it for me?" asked 
Michael, in a peculiar tone of voice. 

" Certainly," returned his brother, " if 
you will tell me where, and how to look 
for it." 

" What !" replied Michael abruptly, " have 
you forgotten the secret of that closet 
already ?" 

"You forget how many years have 
passed since you last showed me the 
interior of it, as well as the exact spot 
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where the key used to be deposited — 

somewhere in the oak bureau in your bed- 

ft 

room, brother, is it not?" 

^^ Yes," returned Michael ; '^ the key is 
in the same place where you last saw it — 
or," an irresistible impulse urged him to 
add, ''put it." ^ 

"I put it nowhere," said Gabriel, with 
a half smile. " I was but a lad at the 
time, and you never suffered the key to 
leave your own hands. You have on other 
occasions, since that time, informed me 
that all your most important papers, with 
other valuable things, were contained in the 
iron closet, but that was my last sight of 
its contents." 

" What ! did you never think it neces- 
sary to take a further survey, during my long 
illness, when lorn told I was so very bad? " 
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''Good Heavens! — noT exdaimed Ga- 
briel, a quick flush rising to his bee 
at his brother's words of imptied suspicion. 
"What can make you think or ask so 
strange a question, brother?^ 

''I only thought yon mig^t have considered 
it incumbent on you so to do,** replied 
Michael, eTasively. ''I £anded some one 
had opened the door during my illness, 
and no one could have had a plea for 
such a proceeding except yourselL Then 
it was not you?" he inquired, kx>king 
fixedly at (jabriel. 

'' On my sacred honour, nof* he answered, 
solenmly, returning his brother's gaze as 
steadily. '^I should have deemed it a 
breach of all brotheriy confidence and 
manly honour so to have acted ! Surely, 
brother, you ^cannot think so meanly of 
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me? Do you not believe me when I 
say that nothing could have induced me 
to take that opportunity of prying into 
your secret repositories ?" 

"I cfo believe you," exclaimed Michael, 
with a sort of sigh of relief. " It was 
only a foolish and passing thought of mine. 
There, please say no more about it !" he 
added, seeing that Gabriel was about to 
.'' speak again. ^'I am not blaming or ac- 
cusing you of anything ; you would only 
have done so, I am aware, in case of 
necessity, and its being alL right and 
proper. I am glad I was not quite as far 
gone as I suspected. llow about this 
business ?" 

And Mr. Hammond continued to talk on 
about it, evidently with a view of stopping 
further questions on Gabriel's part, who, 

VOL. III. C 
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although uneasy and dissatisfied, could 
gain no further clue to his brother's strange 
remarks. He was, however, obliged to be 
contented with perceiving that Michael's 
confidence and regard were, if possible, in- 
creased instead of being diminished by 
what had passed. He sought the paper 
himself which had led to the discussion, 
and, in so doing, showed his brother all 
things connected with the receptacle in 
which it was placed. The key, the lock, 
the secret spring in the bureau, were 
all submitted to Gabriel's investigation. 

Nothing could be more cordial than 
the parting between the brothers that 
night. Michael wanted no further confir- 
mation of Gabriel's words; he saw and 
felt how true and single-hearted he was, 
and had ever been ; and though he for- 
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bore to throw further light upon the 
subject, he took leave of Gabriel with 
more than ordinary expressions of confidence 
and regard. 

The kind farewell made Gabriel happy even 
in the midst of the pain he experienced in 
parting with his wife and child ; but he 
felt assured his brother would prove a time 
and faithful guardian to the treasures he 
committed to his care. So with a brave 
heart he departed, to serve that brother's 
distant interests, and do his duty by him 
as best he could. 

Thus Gabriel was gone, and Lillian was 
left behind in the old house to count the 
weary hours till his return; and dreary, 
indeed, were the days that immediately 
succeeded his departure to his poor wife. 
She was lonely and depressed, ])ut struggled 

c2 
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against her sorrow. The eyenings were 
drawing in, and she keenly felt the blank 
which his absence made in the family 
party ; she sorrowfully noted the vacant 
place which he was used to occupy, and 
her eyes filled with tears when she thought 
how long it would be before they would 
be gladdened with the beloved presence ; 
and her heart ached with longing to hear 
again the dear familiar tones of that 
voice which was in memory ever echoing in 
its silent recesses. 

Poor Lillian ! the trial was hard, for 
it was the first separation from her hus- 
band, and she found herself (with the 
exception of Clara) isolated amongst those 
to whose care she had been consigned in 
his absence. 

It is not to be wondered at that Lillian 
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found comfort and pleasure in the midst 
of this loneliness in the society of GabrieFs 
friend. 

Henry Linwood kept his promise made 
in parting, and came often to see Lillian; 
nor did he fail to send Gabriel the re- 
port he had asked f(3r. It was he, in- 
deed, who alone could for some time 
arouse any interest in her pre-occupied 
mind ; but he knew well how to recall 
the wandering thoughts, by entering with 
her into the subject of them, and talking 
of the beloved and absent husband; or, 
as frequently in conversing with her of 
her past times and scenes, and of her 
who had been so dear to them both ; 
whilst recalling those associations familiar 

only to themselves. Thus Lillian learned 
> 
to feel a satisfaction in Captain Lin- 
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wood's society that she had never expe- 
rienced before, even in her girlish days. 

After a time she began to recover her 
spirits, and count the weeks to Gabriel's 
return ; and, in the meantime, her interest 
again revived in Clara's occupations and 
amusements at Elmswell Park. 

Mrs. Palmer had already wearied of the 
repeated excursions there, and soon de- 
clined accompanying the two friends, who 
frequently spent the whole day, remaining 
till late. ' Indeed, it was not without 
reason that Mrs. Palmer at that time of 
the year excused herself from joining their 
party there, for the principal object of 
interest consisted in watching the progress 
of the new garden which Clara had per- 
sisted in making, and which was progress- 
ing very successfully under her own and 
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Lillian's superintendence ; Stephen, mean- 
while, frequently accompanying them, and 
looking on with a dreary sense of impend- 
ing ruin, if Clara's extravagant propen- 
sities continued in full sway after as be- 
fore her marriage. 

Occasionally Captain Linwood would ride 
over to inspect progress, often bringing with 
him a plan or a drawing for some fresh 
and tasteful outlay in the new pleasure- 
ground, which never failed to delight the 
two friends, and to excite a proportionate 
amount of concealed anger in Stephen's 
mind; but he repressed all outward show of 
his displeasure, and contented himself with 
using every expedient to hasten the time 
of their marriage, when he should assume 
the reins of government at Elmswell Park, 
and Clara be obliged to defer to his authority. 
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and Captain Linwood's advice and inter- 
ference be at an end for evermore. 

The only thing that was now required, 
in order to fix the exact time for this happy 
consummation, was this signature of Mrs. 
Riccardo, which, as it appeared, was not so 
easily to be obtained. 

Stephen's lawyer was at length dispatched 
to Wimpole Street, and instructed not to 
leave without obtaining a sight of that 
lady, and desired to use every persuasive 
argument that could be urged to induce 
her to comply with his request; thus he 
felt assured he must soon succeed in the 
object nearest his heart. 

A fresh disappointment, however, awaited 
the impatient lover, for he soon received 
the unpleasant tidings that Mr. and Mrs. 
Riccardo were gone abroad — they were making 
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a tour on the Continent. Stephen imme- 
diately went up to town himself to secure 
their address, or any other information that 
might be requisite. He had then the satis- 
faction of seeing Miss Fanny Newton, who 
was left in charge of the house, but unable 
to give him any intelligence relative to her 
cousin. She was equally in the dark as to 
their present place of destination, their time 
of absence, or probable return home. 

She could only promise to let her friends 
at Holycross know when she heard anything 
of or from Mrs. Eiccardo. Thus, until these 
tidings could be obtained, it became im- 
possible to proceed any further in the ma- 
trimonial business; and there, to Stephen's 
intense annoyance, it I'ested meanwhile. 
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CHAPTER II. 

^ 'liOUT this time Sir Arthur 
J'^^^ and Lady Stapleton arrived 

at Florence. They were 
^lad to find, on taking up their tempo- 
rary quarters at SchneiderflTs Hotel, in the 
Lung' d'Amo, that the adjoining suite of 
apartments were just engaged hy their 
cousin, Mrs. Beauclerc, who, with her 
mother. Lady Loraine, and her little girl, 
was travelling in the same direction as 
themselves. 

Agnes was particularly pleased with this 
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meeting, as Helen Beauclerc was an es- 
pecial friend of hers. She even extended 
her partiality to little Dora, though in 
general Lady Stapleton professed not to 
like children. (It may be observed, en 
passanty she had none of her own). It is 
not wonderful, however, that Agnes liked 
this mother and child, for Mrs. Beauclerc 
was a general favourite, and, as a near re- 
lative of her husband's, had become very 
intimate with her. There was a charm 
about Helen and her little girl that few 
cared to resist; and although the latter 
could boast no share of her mother's 
beauty, yet there was something so winning 
and natural about the child, that every one 
felt impressed in her favour. 

With Lady Loraine the case was widely 
different ; and she was not regarded with 
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much liking by Agnes, but, as Sir Arthur 
was. very good-natured, she managed to ap- 
propriate a good deal of his time and at- 
tention, whenever they happened to meet. 

Lady Loraine and her daughter were 
both widows, and the mother made very 
exacting demands upon Mrs, Beauclerc's 
constant society and attendance, wherever 
she might chance to go ; for being very fan- 
ciful about her health, and perpetually mov- 
ing about in search of a congenial climate, the 
claims she made on Helen's time might have 
exhausted the patience of a less cheerful, 
self-sacrificing person than her daughter. 

Lady Loraine was happily unconscious 
that there was any greater pleasure or 
interest in existence than might be enjoyed 
in her service, she also hesitated in inflicting 
her company wherever she might consider it 
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desirable for herself so to do ; thus in keep- 
ing Helen always with her, she found 
great advantages from the association, as 
well as pleasure and comfort to herself. 
On hearing, therefore, that her nephew 
and his wife were likely to pass some time 
at Florence, she turned her own steps in 
the same direction, with the intention of 
joining them there. 

Agnes never allowed herself to be bored 
with any person or thing, except for 
some special purpose of her own, and 
always avoided, as much as possible, a t^te- 
(I'iMe with Lady Loraine, leaving Sir 
Arthur to supply all deficiencies on her 
part, and amuse his aunt, without much 
assistance from herself. It happened that 
soon after their arrival at Florence, 
Lady Stapleton, having despatched the 
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courier of their letters, went out by her- 
self, and, on her return, found Sir Arthur 
deeply engrossed with a letter he had just 
received. Having perused her own, she 
turned her attention to her husband's 
despatches, and seeing he looked annoyed, 
asked carelessly — 

"What is the matter? — is the house at 
Stapleton burnt down, or has the steward 
absconded with all the rents? — I hope 
neither of the events has occurred?" 

"Not quite so bad as that," returned 
Sir Arthur; "but it is an unpleasant 
business notwithstanding." 

"Well, perhaps you will tell me the 
nature of it?" asked Lady Stapleton; 
quietly adding, "nothing is worse than 
suspense." 

"It is soon told," said her husband — 
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" that beggarly little banker, Stephen 
Palmer, is detennined to call in that 
mortgage which the Newton trustees hold 
on my property." 

'* He is- a little horror!" replied Agnes; 
*^ but as we are obliged to acknowledge 
a kind of connection with them, you 
might make use of it, and write to him 
in a friendly sort of way, instead of 
making it a banking business proceeding ; 
for as I hear, by a letter I have just 
received, he is going to marry that Miss 
Newton, it is more his affair than theirs. 
So just tell him it is inconvenient to 
pay off the money at present, and you 
would prefer leaving it as it now is, 
with his concurrence ; and you can add 
something civil about friends and relations, 
if you like. A few words of that kind 
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go a great way with those sort of people, and 
do no real harm to those who make use of 
them." 

" I thought of all that before, and 
have already written," returned Sir Arthur ; 
"but I did not like to mention my letter 
to you, as I knew how you hated the 
connection, and had all but cut the man 
and his mother, which he, meanly enough, 
remembers now, depend upon it ; although 
I thought you had made it up with 
the family since Lillian married into it." 

" Ah !" interrupted Agnes, " that was 
only with Gabriel, whom I really like, as 
much for his own sake, now I know him, 
as for Lillian's. He has not got a bit of 
banker in his whole composition." 

"Well, I fear that Mr. Palmer has 
plenty of it — ^he returns a very cool reply 
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in answer to my application and request, 
or whatever you may term it. There, 
you had better read what he says your- 
self. It is nothing but a business letter, 
and a business refusal. He takes no 
notice whatever of my friendly over- 
tures." 

" I see," replied his wife, returning 
the letter ; "he seems quite glad of the 
opportunity of disobliging you. A narrow- 
minded, underbred person like him thinks 
only of having the upper hand for a. time 
of one so infinitely his superior in every 
way. I have no doubt but that he is 
paying back some grudge for past slights ; 
but it can't inconvenience you much, 
Arthur ?" 

*^ Indeed, I am sorry to say it will. 
I must apply to Gabriel — he is one of 

VOL. III. D 
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tho best fellows in the world — he will 
help me if he can." 

"Poor Gabriel!" said Agnes, "he can 
do little enough at any time, and just 
now he is out of reach. I hear from 
Lillian that that stock of an old brother 
has sent him off to the West Indies on 
his affairs, leaving her, poor thing ! to 
the tender mercies of the family party at 
Holycross House for the next three months 
or more ; but what do you mean by its 
being inconvenient to pay off that mort- 
gage? You can raise the money some- 
where, if you haven't got it ; and really 
Avith such an income as you have, it is , 
nonsense to talk about being annoyed by 
such a trifle." 

" Ah ! it is very well to talk of my 
income," replied Sir Arthur with a sigh ; 
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"but you know as well as I do, that 
what with one thing or another, I do 
not receive half as much as is reported. 
Whp,t .with mortgages, and the girls' for- 
tunes, and my mother's jointure '' 

"That will return to you again," inter- 
rupted his wife. 

" Ay, so it may, but not at present. 
Then you know what an expense we have 
been living at in London this last year ; 
and what with the new house and furniture, 
your diamonds resetting and adding to^ and 
opera-box, &c. " 

" Pray stop !" said Lady Stapletou, 
cooly; "you forget Newmarket and Epsom 
last year." 

"Well," said her husband, who 
was really kind-heartfed, "we will not 
quarrel about who has spent the most — - 
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the money is gone, and I have had to bor- 
row pretty largely. So you see " 

" May I come in ?" said a pleasant voice 
at the door of the Stapleton salon at that 
moment, and Mrs. Beauclerc entered. She 
said — 

'^I fear I am interrupting your letters. 
I have only a message to deliver, and 
then I will take myself away." 

" Oh ! no, not at all — pray come in !" 
her cousins called out together, neither of 
them sorry for the interruption. 

" Well, then," said Helen, seating herself, 
and drawing her little girl, who had, as 
usual, accompanied her, close to her side, 
" I met some friends of yours this morn- 
ing at the Pitti Palace, and they — or 
rather the lady — gave me this card, and 
I am to tell you they will do you, or 
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themselves — I forget which — ^the honour of 
calling upon you this afternoon." 

Agnes took the card in silence, and 
read inscribed in writing on it- 

"ia Comtesse Eiccardo.'* 

"I never heard of the woman before — 
who is she ? What sort of looking person ? 
Is she an Italian?" 

" I should think not," replied Mrs. Beau- 
clerc, laughing. " She looks very English 
in every respect. Not so the gentleman 
who accompanied her ; he is more doubtful 
in his appearance. So possibly the lady is 
some English acquaintance of yours, who 
has married a foreigner ; and, had I not 
been informed by madame to the contrary, 
I should have taken her companion for 
her son, instead of her husband." 
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"I am quite as much in the dark as 
ever," said Lady Stapleton. 

" I will tell you all I know on the sub- 
ject," returned her friend, " I went early 
this morning to the Pitti Palace, as I 
had promised my Dolly that I would 
take her to see the famous Madonna 
della SegioUa. You know what a fancy 
the darling has for pictures! Whilst we 
were there absorbed in admiration, we 
heard some one talking close behind us, 
and a gentleman remarking to his com- 
panion, ^ That is the very gem of the 
collection. Pray observe it, my dear.' 
A lady's voice replied, ' Oh ! that ! What, 
in that plain frame? I don't see much 
to look at ; and it's very clear they do 
not consider it what you say, or they 
would have treated it to handsomer 
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setting. I always think the frame is 
half the picture. I am sure, for one or 
two that I have bought, they have 
charged as much for one as the other/ 
' That may be, irwn amie ; but just look.' 
And so when I moved on one side to 
make room for these connoisseurs, for the 
first time I saw the speakers. The lady 
was a portly, rather good-looking, but 
overdressed woman, a little past middle 
age, to say the least. The gentleman 
was also too fine for the occasion ; and, 
despite of his having a handsome face, 
was decidedly not a perfect gentleman — 
either English or foreign. He seemed a 
mixture of both — ^more Jewish, perhaps, 
in his physiognomy than either Italian or 
German. Now do you recognise your 
friends ?" 
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" Me ! indeed, no ! I am further off than 
ever," returned Agnes, with perfect truth. 
" They will find it is some mistake. But 
how came they to speak to you, or to hear 
anything of me ?" 

**I will tell you, mia cava. After I 
had made room for these people to see 
the picture, I continued to look also, and 
whilst so doing, a large party entered the 
room, and came up to the same point of 
attraction. Amongst them were several of 
my own acquaintances, and we were soon 
engaged in conversation. During this time 
the lady I have mentioned appeared to 
take a lively interest in all we happened 
to say or do, moving when we moved, 
remaining stationary when we did, keeping 
watch, meanwhile (as I fancied), on my- 
self. At length she heard me addressed 
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by name, and no doubt she then com- 
municated her discovery to her compan- 
ion. The result of the conference was 
made apparent by the lady returning 
to the place where I was, taking a 
vacant seat by me, and observing, in a 
quiet, matter-of-fact manner, * I thought it 
must be you, Mrs. Beauclerc, by your 
little girl. I have seen you both, when 
you were at Stapleton, driving with Lady 
Stapleton in Holycross ; and as she is, or 
will be, a relation of mine very soon, 
perhaps you will excuse the liberty I take 
in asking after her, and where she now 
is, as I hear she and Sir Arthur are 
somewhere on the Continent?' What 
could I reply to this but by giving the 
information she required, which produced 
the message I have come to deliver; and 
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I only hope I have not committed some 
egregious blunder in so doing." 

Agnes still looked, as she felt, entirely 
at fault, and replied — 

" I have not the most remote idea still 
as to who my friends and relations may 
be ; but as the lady's speech points to 
Holycross, I have great misgivings that 
these people may prove to be some of 
poor Lillian's connections. Oh ! that most 
unfortunate marriage ! What it has brought 
upon all of us !" 

^^ In respect to Lillian's most charming 
husband — the good Gabriel, as I always 
call him," said Mrs. Beauclerc, who had 
often met them at Stapleton, "you need 
do nothing but rejoice at the connection ; 
and really there is nothing so very ob- 
jectionable in my new acquaintance at 
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the Pitti Palace. I only wish I could tell 
you more about her." 

" Oh ! mamma dear," said little Dora, 
who had been an attentive listener, 
"don't you remember the lady said some- 
thing about Lady Stapleton not knowing 
her new name; and as she was lately 
married, she would write her old one on 
the back of the card?" 

"There is a good little Dolly!" said 
her mother, fondly kissing her; "yes, 
you are quite right. Look, Agnes, at 
the back of the card — she did write some- 
thing in pencil, as Dolly says. I remem- 
ber it now — ^how stupid I am !" 

" Yes," replied Agnes, " here it is 
written — ^late Mrs. Morris — nSe Newton." 

"Well, I hope that is satisfactory," said 
Helen. 
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" Newton ?" returned Agnes. " Ah, I re- 
collect the name, Newton. Yes, that is the 
girl with the immense fortune, that Mr. 
Palmer, GabrieFs nephew, is about to many. 
But who can this be? — ^not her mother, 
surely ?" 

" Oh ! no," said Sir Arthur, coming up; 
"I know all about it now — it must be 
the aunt with whom this girl lived. I 
remember all about the Newtons for ages 
past." 

*^ Well, that is more than I do," re- 
plied his wife, slightly raising her eyebrows. 

" Then," said Sir Arthur, in continua- 
tion, "if this is the future Mrs. Palmer's* 
aunt, it behoves us to be civil, as she 
may have it in her power to do good 
or evil in the matter which we were dis- 
cussing when Hekn came in." 
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CHAPTER III. 




,E may now look back a little 
upon the newly-wedded pair 
in Wimpole Street, and in- 
quire into their motives and movements 
prior to their arrival at Florence. 

The day before they left home, the 
signer ' placed a small packet of written 
cards (he was an economist in many small 
ways) in his wife's hands, which bore 
the address, " La Comtesse Riccardo," 
upon them. He further informed the as- 
tonished lady that her passport and lug- 
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gage would also bear the same inscription. 

The d'devant Mrs. Morris was not given 
to strong emotions of any kind, never- 
theless she expressed much surprise at 
her new title, and asked how it came to 
pass she had never heard of the signor's 
rank before. 

" Because, tnon amiey it was hardly 
worth mentioning; but now we are going 
on the Continent, we shall find it a 
better travelling name ; and, vive la liberte^ 
surely I have a right to call myself by 
what name or title I please." 

*'If everybody did that," returned his 
wife, who was eminently prosaic and mat- 
ter-of-fact, " it would cause great confu- 
sion, I think. Not that I object to a 
title if it is fairly come by, as I hope 
this is." 
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"Don't distress yourself, ma mie. I 
have every right to bear a title. Ours 
is a very andenne famille ; so old, the title 
is, as you may observe, almost worn out 
— what you would call obsolete." 

" That's very odd/' said the newly-en- 
nobled lady, much mystified. "With us 
English the older the title the better; do 
you inherit yours from your father?" 

"He never, I believe, claimed it de 
tout No; he emigrated- early, and became 
almost English ; but we will not talk of 
him — ^he is no more. But I now go to 
claim my uncle's property and title in a 
foreign land — ^that is it. Coniprenez vous^ 
ma chere — do you understand ?" 

"Not at all, my dear signer," replied 
his wife, looking hopelessly bewildered. 
" How came you never to mention a word 
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of all this before? I should have liked 
to have let them all know of your expecta- 
tions when we were at Holycross. And 
Miss Clara, too ; but come — ^now do tell 
me, Gustave dear, is it really true?" 

" (Test vraij ma chkre — that is, I have 
told you. Quant au reste — ^it may be, or 
it may not be," replied her husband, can- 
didly. 

" But you are a signor, I suppose ?" 
asked Madame la Comtesse, rather doubt- 
fully ; " and in that case I may as well 
be the signora in Italy, where we are 
going ; it will sound just as well, and 
make us feel quite at home there." 

"Never mind the signor, ma mie, we 
will be comte and comtesse at home and 
abroad in future. It will give us an easier 
entree into society. And, I have told you. 
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we go to claim our rights; when we re- 
turn, we have gained them. Allons ! cela 
suffitl — surely that is enough for all in- 
quiring friends who like to a^ you why 
you are comtesse." 

" Then I am really a countess, now 
and always?" asked Mrs. Riccardo, with 
a glimmering sense of importance dawning 

in her obtuse mind. 

^^ Pour toujours et toujours, ma vie! and 

thus I salute thee, ma belle ComtesseT re- 
turned her husband, suiting the action to 
the word, and thus sealing the patent of 
his wife's nobility upon her cheek. 

He then immediately left the room, and 
she sat down in solitude to ponder over 
the newly-acquired dignity which had come 
upon her so unexpectedly. 

Mrs. Morris, it may be observed, had 
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hitherto liked a quiet life, and had pre- 
ferred her own ease and indulgence to 
every other consideration. She was not 
naturally ambitious, and had been well 
contented with the good things that had 
fallen to her lot — ^being anxious only to 
enjoy as much of them as she possibly 
could, in her own indolent way, and with- 
out much bodily or mental exertion. She 
now felt almost stunned bv her husband's 
communication, though determined to dismiss 
at once all misgivings as to its reality. She 
therefore gave herself up to a species of 
self-glorification, in the exalted view she 
took ,of her new position. She only wished 
they had not settled to leave London on 
the following morning, as she should have 
enjoyed the triumph of going round to her 
particular friends, and declaring what had 
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befallen her in the way of honours ; 
and then she experienced a confused idea 
that the signor was going to claim his title 
and property, and could not therefore as- 
sume it until his return. 

She wisely determined, on consideration, to 
do nothing rashly ; so, waiting a further con- 
ference with her lord, she contented herself 
with telling her confidential maid, Mrs. Jones, 
and her cousin Fanny Newton, of the ex- 
pected good fortune which awaited her and 
the signor abroad, desiring them at the same 
time to address her henceforth as the Countess 
Kiccardo. This piece of news was received 
in a very different spirit by her two auditors. 
The lady's-maid exulted in her mistress's 
communication, considering that her lady's 
mantle of honour would, in some degree, 
descend upon her own shoulders, and the 
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eclat of her title be reflected upon herself, 
and procure for her a greater degree of 
respect during her approaching travels. 

Fanny Newton heard her cousin's story 
in silence, and made her own private com- 
ments thereupon. The new-made countess, 
however, rather resented this undemon- 
strative reception of her tale, and observed, 

" Well, I think, Fanny, you might con- 
gratulate me and the signor." 

" Certainly," said Fanny ; " but you have 
taken me by surprise; I wonder we never 
heard anything before of his expectations." 

" How could you hear anything before 
there was anything to hear? How could 
he tell his uncle was going to die — and — 
leave him a title— and— aiid perhaps a for- 
tune?" she added, rather doubtfully. 

^^Well! I am sure I am indeed very 
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glad if there is a fortune too," said Fanny, 
cheerfully; "and then if there is a title 
coming, it will not be an empty one." 

"You need not concern yourself about 
that," retorted her cousin. " If I am 
satisfied with what I have got, you *need 
not complain of the signor's poverty. I 
• am sure he is very generous and kind to 
you in every respect — I wonder you are not 
more glad to hear of his good fortune." 

" So I shall be when I see it," said 
Fanny, for she had no wish to provoke or 
exasperate, and therefore avoided as much 
as possible all discussion of the subject 
which had been started. 

It was very true that Fanny Newton 
had had no cause to deplore her cousin's 
unsuitable marriage, as far as she herself 
was concerned. Her position in the family 
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was much the same as before, and the signor 
always treated her with consideration and 
respect. She had no choice but to remain 
where she was, at least for the present. 
Clara, perhaps, might offer her a home 
when she removed to her new one; but as 
yet this was not done, and Fanny felt in- 
stinctively that Stephen Palmer was not the 
person to approve of his wife's having such 
an appendage as a poor cousin in his house. 
On the other hand, she found herself quite 
as necessary to her elder relation, since 
the change in her establishment, as she was 
before. It was evidently no part of the 
signor's policy to induce his wife to dispense 
with her companion. He had no objection 
to a third person in his domestic relations. 
He found Miss Newton quiet and useful; 
her presence was no gene to him; she 
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kept her cousin in good humour, and amused 
her when he was absent. These absences 
had of late become more frequent, and it 
was fully his intention that Madame should 
be accustomed by degrees to do without his 
constant society. He acceded to her wish 
(for it was his own also) of making a tour 
abroad that autumn. He encouraged her 
in the idea of her delicate health — it would 
form an excellent pretext for his keeping 
her at home ^ on their return, and allowing 
him the benefit of such liberty as he would 
be able to enjoy whilst on their travels. 

Fanny was, moreover, the very person 
on the present occasion to leave in 
charge of their rnJnage during their 
absence ; and the length of it was to 
depend upon various contingencies when 
abroad. So that if the signor found it 
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answered, it would probably be prolonged, 
while, at the same time, other reasons 
might induce a speedy return. At all 
events, Fanny was desired, if any inquiries 
were made of her, to say she knew 
nothing of her cousin's movements or in- 
tentions; that Madame Eiccardo was gone 
abroad for her health, and would not be 
long stationary anywhere. 

These injunctions were given with a view 
of baffing any efforts the Holycross party 
might make, in order to ascertain where 
the signor and his lady were gone to, and 
to thwart all measures to procure the signa- 
ture of the latter, as necessary to the com- 
pletion of the settlements before alluded to. 

"So mind, Fanny," said Madame en 
partant, "you say you know nothing 
about us, which will be true, as I don't 
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see any use in writing — ^it will only be 
a horrid trouble and expense — and Miss 
Clara must wait till I come back. It 
will be an excellent thing for her, to 
postpone such a marriage with that selfish, 
designing fellow, Stephen Palmer. He 
only wants her money— she will find 
that out sooner or later — girls are 
always in such a hurry to be married— or 
she would never have accepted him ; but 
she has behaved in siich an undutiful way 
to me, that I'll do nothing to help her 
one way or the other. So just say, when 
Mr. Stephen or his lawyer calls here, you 
know nothing about the time of our absence 
or our return, and that ♦ it all depends on 
my health." 

With these words, the lady took her 
leave of her cousin and her home. 
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After a short time, Madame la Comtesse 
became so well accustomed to her new 
title, that she wondered she had ever 
doubted her right to assume it. A slight 
incident, however, occurred in reference 
to this circumstance. 

The signor one day asked his wife if 
she remembered what had passed between 
them on her first accession to the dignity. 
Madame's recollections were never particu- 
larly well-defined, but she had a general 
idea as to the bearing of the case, and 
asserted as much. 

"If I remember right, ma mie^^ said the 
signor, " you seemed to feel a delicate re- 
luctance to assume a .title, of the genuine- 
ness of which you wanted proof?" 

" Well ! you said your uncle, or cousin, 
or somebody, was dead; you then came 
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into it, and that was all plain enough/' 
answered his wife, rather alarmed. 

"Yes, I thought so; but upon making 
inquiries, I find another and a nearer pre- 
tendant to the title!" 

"What! do you mean to say, then," 
said the lady, half-inclined to cry, "that I 
am not the countess any longer? Is that 
what you mean to tell me?" 

" Oest vraiy ma miej that is true ; 
that is, hMas I what I mean !" 

"Then I say it is very unkind of you 
ever to have made such a fool of me. 
And now everybody knows it — and Fanny 
has told Clara — and how they will laugh 
at me! Oh ! I can't bear it!" 

Here the much-wronged lady burst into 
tears; but after allowing her grief to con- 
tinue for a short time, the signer attempted 
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to take her hand, which she pettishly with- 
drew. 

^' PermetteZy ma miey you are still a 
countess, if you will. You need not kill 
mon oncle to obtain what you wish." 

"What can you mean?" exclaimed 
madame, with a bright ray of hope rising 
in her heart ; " tell me what you mean ? 
— and pray do tell me the truth this 
time r 

V 

t 

'' AttendeZy then," said the signor; and 
he proceeded to explain to her that the 
purchase of a certain property then to be 
sold, would, if made over to him, entitle 
him to bear without dispute, and in all 
good faith, the name and title she so 
earnestly coveted. 

" But the money ?" said the coun- 
tess. 
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" Ah ! I have not got it," returned 
the signor; "but you have — ^the whole 
affair is in your hands — I leave you to 
determine." 

The wily signor then withdrew, and the 
struggle in his wife's mind was ere long 
decided, as he knew it would be. She 
consented to make over to him a con- 
siderable portion of her hitherto reserved 
property ; and shortly after he told her 
she was the joint-possessor of a small 
estate, which owned a dilapitated chateau, 
and rejoiced in the name of *' Schloss 
Rheinfeld." 

"But," added her husband, "we will let the 
place, and remain as we have been hitherto 
known — the Comte and Comtesse Kiccardo." 

After this announcement, Madame's spirits 
began to regain their former tone, and she 
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endeavoured to forget at what a sacrifice 
she had obtained her restored peace of 
mind and assured rank. True it is, she 
mourned the loss of the money which 
had purchased it; and yet she would have 
more deeply sorrowed after the departure 
of her unagined importance m the vanish- 
ing of her title. 

It is, however, more than probable that 
had the signor in the first instance pro- 
posed so great an outlay for the pur- 
chase of it, she would have resisted the 
temptation. Having been decoyed into 
its assumption, and having tasted the 
sweetness of the possession, she was willing, 
at any price, to obtain the right to its 
enjoyment. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



^M^;^_^/>HE course of their travels 
i^^0^^^ brought the Comte and Com- 
^^^MSS^i^ *8S8e Kiccardo to Florence 



about the same time that the 

and Mrs. Beauclerc, with her mother, Lady 

Loraine, took up their abode there also. 

Their locale was, however, at some cHs- 
tance, and it was not till Madame Rlc- 
cardo saw Mrs. Beauolerc at the Fitti 
Palace, that she became aware of their 
being in the same place. 

The signor and his wife had previously 
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passed some weeks at a German spa, 
where he persuaded her to remain, as a 
place likely to be very beneficial to her 
health ; and she, well-pleased with the 
signer's apparent anxiety on this point, 
was easily persuaded to do so. It was not 
a very lively life for the comtesse, as 
her husband enforced the advice of the 
doctor he made her consult, so affection- 
ately and urgently, of keeping very early 
hours, that he made her go to bed at 
eight o'clock every night, and rise at the 
same hour in the morning ; then afterwards, 
attended by her maid, she made the tour 
of the baths and wells, till she declared 
herself to be almost washed away. 

And what did the signor in the mean- 
time ? Altogether, it was reported, he 
amused himself pretty well. He wiled 
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away his mornings with his many acquain- 
tances in various ways; he drove, he rode, 
he talked, he walked, he flirted ; in the 
evening he danced, he sang, he played, 
he gambled — yes ; he was as often to be 
found at the rouge-et-noir table as any- 
where else, after he had disposed of his 
ancient comtesse for the night. 

She meanwhile, happily unsuspicious of 
her lord's misdemeanours, employed the 
little time she found to spare from her 
bathing and water-drinking avocations in 
making such acquaintances as the place 
and society then afforded. She found her 
new title availed her something, and faci- 
litated her entree into the same ; whilst her 
husband's agreeable qualities and other 
resources rendered them welcome additions 
to any parties of pleasure. 

VOL. III. F 
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Still madame found her share of amuse- 
ment much curtailed ; both her husband and 
her doctor concurring in the necessity for 
her considering her health more than her 
pleasure. Owing to this anxiety on the 
part of the signor, his wife's participation 
in the gaieties of the place was very cir- 
cumscribed, and he was compelled to go 
' out a great deal without her ; so much 
so, that amongst some of his principal 
friends and acquaintances the existence of 
madame la comtesse seemed to be totally 
ignored ; or, if partially recognised, a con- 
fused idea appeared to exist that she stood 
in the relation of mother, and not wife, to 
the charmipg Monsieur le Comte de Ric- 
cardo. 

At last, however, madame's patience 
became exhausted. She declared she could 
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imbibe no more water, or submit to be 
soaked in it any longer. It was taking 
away all the strength out of her, and she 
was getting weaker instead of stronger ; and 
if they were to go to Italy at all, she 
would go at once. She was sick of water 
and watering-places. 

The signor made a virtue of necessity, 
at least for the time being ; he was, in fact, 
for many reasons, as ready to depart as 
his lady. Some of his proceedings were 
getting talked about; he was becoming 
a noted character in more ways than one, 
and he acceded with perfect readiness to 
madame's wish for a change of quarters. 
And thus it happened they came to 
Florence. 

Madame Riccardo had seen Mrs. Beauclerc 
once or twice before she accosted her at the 
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Pitti Palace. She had made up her mind 
it was the pretty young widow she had seen 
in past years at Holycross. The little girl 
who accompanied her also served to settle 
her identity. She therefore lost no time 
in seizing the opportunity of introducing 
herself, and making the inquiries she felt 
doubly privileged to make after Lady Sta- 
pleton. 

As Madame la Comtesse, the ci-devant 
Mrs. Morris, felt happily conscious of her 
improved social position, and the contem- 
plated connection in their respective 
families (although apparently so much con- 
temned by her at other times) was now 
readily acknowledged, and brought forward 
as a plea for introducing' herself to Mrs. 
Beauclerc, and inquiring after her rela- 
tions. 
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Helen Beauclerc was an essentially 
high-bred and refined woman — every look, 
every tone, proclaimed the fact. She had, 
nevertheless, so much real good-nature 
and innate kindness of heart, that she 
would not turn from the appeal thus 
unceremoniously made by the questionable- 
looking couple who claimed, through her, 
the acquaintance of her friend and cousin, 
Lady Stapleton. 

The mention of Holycross was also 
sufficient to enlist her sympathies, for she 
knew Lillian and her husband well, and 
she was aware that the latter had rela- 
tions, who, however estimable and worthy 
in their own position in life, did not rank 
highly in the consideration of her fastidious 
relative, Lady Stapleton. Her own ap- 
preciation, however, of Gabriel Hammond 
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was SO genuine and sincere, that suppos- 
ing the soi'disant countess to be somie 
near relative of his, and Lillian's, she 
took the card tendered to her acceptance, 
with a promise of giving it as soon as 
she returned home ; and, as we have seen, 
this promise was duly fulfilled. 

In the course of the same afternoon, 
Monsieur and Madame de Riccardo did 
themselves the honour of calling upon 
Sir Arthur and Lady Stapleton. The re- 
ception they met with on the occasion 
was far more gracious than might have 
been expected, knowing the hauteur which 
Agnes in general exhibited to such un- 
fortunates as presumed upon her acquaint- 
ance without being duly qualified to aspire 
to the honour. 

The remarks, however, of her husband 
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had not been entirely without effect ; and 
although she exceedingly disliked the ap- 
pearance both of Clara's aunt and her 
husband, she submitted to circumstances 
so far as to welcome them with tolerable 
cordiality, and recognized the claim made 
by madame upon the future connection 
with her sister's family. 

Sir Arthur was even more friendly 
than his wife ; and the ci-devant Mrs. 
Morris was much pleased and gratified 
by his reminiscences of her family in his 
boyish days, and the expression of his 
hopes that the name of Newton would 
be again revived in the county, as he 
was glad to understand her niece was 
about to marry a connection of his wife's, 
or her sister's, which was the same 
thing; and he heard that Mr. Newton 
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Palmer — as he was to be called — ^had 
purchased a fine place near Holycross, 
and he supposed that she, Madame 
Riccardo, would be often down in their 
neighbourhood, and hoped that she would 
come over to Stapletpn Park. And with 
many such civil speeches did he continue 
to delight his listener. 

Neither the Comte nor Coratesse was 
troubled with mauvaise hontej and both 
received all these unexpected civilities 
with perfect composure and self-possession. 
Madame, notwithstanding the obtuseness of 
her perceptions in general, soon found 
that they owed much of the considera- 
tion with which they were treated to the 
proposed connection between the families, 
and she proceeded to make the most of 
it, keeping all her distaste to it, and the 
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existing feud between them, entirely in the 
background. 

In the midst of these civilities, Lady 
Loraine entered, accompanied by Mrs. 
Beauclerc and her little girl. Agnes felt 
rather ashamed of her visitors, and did 
not venture to introduce them to the ex- 
clusive Lady Loraine. 

Helen Beauclerc, with ready courtesy 
relieved her cousin from her embarrass- 
ment by acknowledging both the lady and 
gentleman as her own acquaintance, and 
presenting them as such to her mother. 

Lady Loraine saw at a glance they 
were not of her world — that was sufficient ; 
for how much higher or lower they stood 
in the social scale, signified but little to 
her. Neither was she in the least afraid 
of deteriorating from her own high position 
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by any notice she might be pleased to 
bestow upon them, should she happen to 
be so inclined. She perceived, also, that 
for some reason best known to himself, 
her nephew seemed desirous of making 
the agreeable to the mismated pair then 
before her, so she seated herself with 
the amiable intention of forwarding his 
endeavours by adding the charm of her 
presence to the conference. 

Lady Loraine's kindly condescending in- 
tentions met with their reward when least 
looked for. Whilst she leaned back in 
her fauteuil with languid toleration, and 
counting the minutes till the departure 
of these strange guests, her attention was 
suddenly caught and arrested by a com- 
munication that Madame was then in the 
act of making to Lady Stapleton. It was 
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relative to the life she had led at the 
Eaux de Kissingen; how she had imbibed 
and bathed in its healing fountains ; what 
the medical men there had thought of 
her ; and what benefit she had derived 
from their prescriptions and treatment. 

To all this, and much more, did 
Agnes listen, or pretend to listen, with 
wearied and forced attention, when relief 
came from a quarter she little ex- 
pected. 

Lady Loraine's torpid interest was 
aroused ; it was like the sound of the 
trumpet to the war-horse, or the blast 
of the horn to the hunter; she leaned 
forward, she recognised, beneath the portly 
and unpromising exterior of the soi-disant 
comtesse, a congenial spirit. She ventured 
upon a question or two, and seemed 
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deeply interested in the replies ; there was 
the free-masonry of valetudinarianism be- 
tween them henceforth. 

Moreover, it was to these very baths 
and waters that Lady Loraine had been 
at one time ordered herself; though after- 
wards a change of medical advice, as 
well as her inclinations, had sent her else- 
where, It was therefore pleasant and re- 
freshing to find a confirmed invalid like 
herself, such as Madame reported herself 
to be, just returned from thence, and 
willing and able to talk of the said 
waters and all the wonders they had 
wrought. 

To Agnes's great relief, the course of Mii- 
dame's eJoquence was diverted into another 
channel, and ere long Lady Loraine was 
engrossed in a conversation of deeper interest 
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than any she had enjoyed since her arrival 
at Florence. 

Whilst matters were thus favourably 
progressing on one side of the salon, the 
signor was not inactive on the other. 
After some exchange of civilities between 
himself and Sir Arthur and Lady Staple- 
ton, he betook himself to the farther end 
of the apartment, examining the various 
pictures, &c., with the would-be air of a 
connoisseur. 

Little Dora Beauclerc appeared to be 
sent to his aid, as she, also leaving the 
rest of the party, took up her station by 
the piano in a distant recess, and amused 
herself by turning over the variety of 
music scattered about, and looking at the 
illustrations with which many of them 
were adorned. 
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Whilst thus occupied, the signor, with a 
stealthy step, drew near. He was well versed 
iu the various means of access by which 
a familiar footing might be gained, having 
successfully practised in the several families 
with whom he had become already ac- 
quainted. 

He looked at the charming little child, 
and felt that Mrs. Beauclerc's most desir- 
able intimacy might be approached through 
that quarter. He commenced with a series 
of interrogations as to Dora's knowledge 
of and love for music. 

He met with ready and intelligent 
answers ; the deep shady grey eyes looked 
up at him without shyness or reserve, and 
the quick smile and childish laugh re- 
sponded easily to the attempts he made 
for her amusement. 
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He soon asked the little girl to play 
to hiiDy and in an instant the piano 
was opened, Dora perched upon the music- 
stool, and her performance commenced. 
She never thought of refusing to play 
because she was not a musical proficient ; 
it was enough for her she could oblige 
anyone in so doing. She was entirely de- 
void of self-consciousness when required to 
please and to amuse others. She would 
dance, play, or sing if desired to do so, 
in the single, simple wish of giving pleasure. 
How she performed, and what others thought 
of her, she quite forgot to consider. 

" I wish I could play it better !" said 
Dora, as she descended from her seat. 
^' I wiU ask mamma when she has done 
talking to Uncle Arthur. You would like 
these Little Red Riding-hood quadrilles so 
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very much more then. Mamma got them 
because she said the picture of Little Red 
Riding-hood was like me, but I don't know 
them quite yet." 

*^ Shall I play them to you ?" asked the 
signor. "Mamma seems engaged, and I 
will do my best." 

'* Oh ! yes ; I did not know you could 
play !" exclaimed the child delighted. 

It may be supposed her pleasure in- 
creased with the performance. It was, in 
fact, so good of its kind, that ere long 
it attracted the attention of the elder 
members of the party, and all, except the 
two invalid ladies, drew round the centre 
of attraction. 

The signor displayed his musical talents 
very cleverly, but, with much tact, suiting 
his composition to his young acquaintance. 
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and playing on, as if for her amusement 
alone. He improvised a species of dra- 
matic entertainment, taking the airs of the 
quadrilles before him as the theme or basis, 
and giving with much animation the his- 
tory of Little Red Riding-hood, with all 
the details of which he appeared to be as 
well acquainted as his young auditor; nor 
did he stop or falter in his performance 
till he had brought that veritable story to 
its affecting and tragical conclusion. 

"Poor little Dolly! she looks quite over- 
come," said Mrs. Beauclerc, laughing; " and 
I think we are all as much charmed with 
the entertainment as she is. You have 
given us quite a delightful opera of little 
Red Ridinghood !" 

"I am much flattered — charmed — that 
such a little effort on my part has been so 
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successful," replied the signer, modestly, 
and retiring from the piano; "I thought 
only to please my little friend here and 
myself — but it is tres peu de chose — I hardly 
call that music." 

"Ah, you are very musical, I am sure. 
Monsieur le Comte," said Agnes; "perhaps 
you will kindly give us another specimen." 

"-4 la bonne heurej surely," replied the 
signor, "but for to-day I have made noise 
enough. It is time now we should depart. 
I must remind Madame that the time flies 
here. I fear, too, she will tire herself; 
she is forgetful of all but the pleasures of 
the society in which she finds herself, and 
her health is not what you call robust." 

" Madame has not the appearance of an 
invalid," suggested Mrs. Beauclerc. 

"Ah! she deceives you, then; that is 
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the worst of her maJadiej that she looks 
so strong; but the medecins are of the 
same advice, that she must keep early 
hours, and not enter much into so- 
ciety — ^it is too exciting. AUons^ man 
amiej^ continued he, going up to his wife ; 
"it is late, I have fears for your sante, 
let us make our adieuxJ' 

After a few more speeches, the Comte 
and his Comtesse were permitted to de- 
part. Not, however, before he had re- 
ceived an invitation to join a little 
reunion a few evenings after, when Lady 
Loraine intended to make him useful in 
exhibiting his musical talents, for the 
entertainment of herself and friends. 

After that introduction, dissimilar as were 
the characters and pursuits of the new ac- 
quaintances, they frequently met. Lady 
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Loraine found a most attentive listener in 
Madame Kiccardo, as to the history of the 
rise and progress of her various maladies; 
and as that lady's husband, with great 
consideration, always prevailed upon her 
to consult her health, and make an early 
retirement, she was never in the way 
when Lady Loraine felt convalescent enough 
to enter into more general society. The 
signor himself was only too happy to 
come alone, and make himself useful in 
any way that his new friends might 
propose. Sir Arthur Stapleton, being a 
remarkably good-natured man, had no 
diflSculty in tolerating the signor, and 
found him always so perfectly obliging 
and useful in many ways, that ere long 
he was admitted to a degree of inti- 
macy that might have been more difficult 
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to attain had their acquaintance com- 
menced on the other side of the Channel. 
Such as it was, however, at Florence, 
the signor, in his secret heart, deter- 
mined it should remain when they met 
hereafter on British ground. 

He easily gathered, from various sources, 
that Sir Arthur Stapleton was, in some 
measure, in pecuniary embarrassment. That 
Stephen Palmer also was the cause of 
considerable annoyance just then, he soon 
learned from Sir Arthur himself, who 
told him it arose in consequence of a 
determination expressed of calling in a 
certain mortgage on one of his estates 
held by Miss Newton's trustees, and which 
circumstances at that time rendered par- 
ticularly inconvenient to him. 

As soon as the signor fully understood 
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this fact, he felt prompted, by self-inte- 
rested motives, to serve his new friend, 
and thus secure his good-will; he ac- 
cordingly intimated to his wife that it 
would be desirable for her to withdraw 
her opposition to her niece's marriage with 
Stephen Palmer — ^in short, to make a 
virtue of necessity, or what must soon 
be so, and offer her signature to all the 
deeds, as required, and at the same time 
to suggest the expediency of lenient 
measures on the part of Clara and her 
husband towards a family with whom they 
would so shortly be connected. 

The result of this newly-formed alliance 
between the houses of Riccardo and Staple- 
ton, soon became evident to the party 
at Holycross House, by the receipt of k 
very amiable letter, addressed to Clara 
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Newton by her aunt. Not only did it 
include the free offer of her pardon for 
all past offences, but the proffer also of 
her signature to all the papers required 
for the purpose of facilitating her imme- 
diate marriage. The letter also contained 
some flattering mention of the object of 
her choice, and concluded with expressing 
a friendly desire of future family re-union. 
Nor did Mrs. Riccardo omit to allude 
to her intimacy with the Stapleton family, 
and her expectation of visiting them 
shortly after their return to England that 
summer, when she should hope also to 
see Clara and her husband, and all her 
friends at Holycross. 

That this announcement, strange as it 
appeared, was not a pure fiction on the 
part of Mrs. Riccardo, was sufficiently 
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proved by a letter from Agnes to her 
sister^ about the same time. In it Lady 
Stapleton mentioned their new acquaint- 
ances, briefly, it is true, but still in such 
terms as showed there might be founda- 
tion for the statements made in Clara's 
letter from her aunt. 

Lillian was astonished — as well she 
might be — but she was yet far from 
that time of life when wonder ceases, and 
the most astounding events, and incon- 
sistent conduct, is meekly and philosophically 
accepted and regarded as part and parcel 
of that strange world in which we live, and 
move, and have our being ! Still, know- 
ing and remembering the exclusive nature 
of Agnes's sentiments, and the light in 
which she had looked upon Mrs. Morris, and 
all belonging to her, when they had 
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formerly chanced to cross her path, it 
did occasion Lillian some little specula- 
tion as to the nature of the hidden spell 
which must have been at work to pro- 
cure for the signor and his lady the most 
unlooked-for invitation to Stapleton Park 
the ensuing summer. 
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S^illE three months of Gabriel's 



M% proposed absence had passed 
a^^WtEiS'^iS away meanwhile, but tae 
termiDatioD of them brought only disap- 
pointment to Lillian ; whilst Gabriel was 
compelled to relinquish all hope of return- 
ing at the time he originally hoped and 
expected to have done so. 

It was vexatious enough ; however, he 
toiled on cheerfully, and wrote word that 
another three months would no doubt see 
everything in so satisfactory a train, that 
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he should then be at liberty to re- 
turn home. In the meantime, he entreated 
his wife to bear the remaining time of 
his exile as bravely as she had supported 
the first half of it. Then, to divert her 
thoughts, and relieve them of all appre- 
hension, for his own sources of amuse- 
ment in that weary time, he went on to 
expatiate upon the beauty of the produc- 
tions of that climate, describing the various 
objects of natural interest from which he was 
collecting, in his leisure hours, specimens 
of the most curious and beautiful to bring 
home to her. 

It was some comfort to Lillian's anxious 
heart to find her husband's toils were not 
without some alleviation, whilst enjoying 
the opportunities he mentioned to her, 
and which she knew he would appreciate 
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SO highly. Therefore, feeling better satisfied 
on his account, she endeavoured to support 
her share of the disappointment with for- 
titude and cheerfulness. 

Winter was now creeping slowly but 
surely on, and Lillian found the long 
evenings in Mrs. Palmer's society rather 
oppressive. It was an old family custom 
in the house of* Hammond to dine earlier 
as the days shortened. 

Lillian did not find this practice a 
pleasant one, or tending to render her 
prolonged stay more agreeable. 

Mrs. Palmer, too, considered that the 
long evenings must be spent together by 
all who were staying in her house; con- 
sequently Lillian found she could not 
absent herself after dinner, for any length 
of time from the drawing-room, without 
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giving offence to that very tenacious 
lady; so she meekly submitted to pass 
the tedious hours in her presence. It was, 
however, a dreary obligation when there 
was no existing bond of sympathy, either 
of tastes or pursuits. 

It was an agreeable addition to the 
younger members of the family party when 
Captain Linwood made one of it, for he 
brought a spirit of gaiety and life into 
the midst of it that was sadly wanting 
at other times. 

Even Michael Hammond appeared to feel 
the genial influence, and continued .to 
show the same hospitality and cordiality 
towards the young man that had marked 
his conduct ever since he had taken up 
his abode at Linwood Lodge ; and even 
now that Gabriel was absent, he was equally 
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liberal with his invitations as when his younger 
brother was at home* 

It is true, Henry Linwood had various 
other engagements, and the obligations of 
a military life were supposed to compel 
his frequent absence from the place ' he now 
seemed to prefer as a constant abode, for 
he still called the Lodge his home. 

The constant appearance of Captain Lin- 
wood in their family circle at length 
attracted Mrs. Palmer's notice, and caused 
her many speculations, and much silent 
observation. She felt convinced, in the 
depths of her own mind, that there must 
be some particular attraction for him at 
Holycross House ; and though for some 
time she could arrive at no definite con- 
clusion, she began at last, as she imagined, 
to see her way more clearly, and was 
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always on the alert looking out for any- 
thing which might tend to confirm her sus^- 
picions as to the charm which drew the 
gay man of the world so constantly to 
their quiet fireside. 

After a longer absence than usual, Cap- 
tain Linwood re-appeared one day at Holy- 
cross House. He replied to Mrs. Palmer's 
constrained welcome (for he was no favour- 
ite of hers) with a half laugh. 

"I am afraid you did not expect me 
back again so soon Tou must be quite 
tired of seeing me, but it was irresistible. 
I met Mr. Hammond as I was crossing 
the market-place en route to the Lodge, 
and, with his usual hospitality, he asked 
me to dine with him — so, me voilaf" 

"I certainly understood," replied his 
hostess in freezing accents, "that you 
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were returned to your regiment, therefore 
you must excuse any surprise I manifested 
at your unexpected appearance just 
now.'^ 

"Perhaps I shall surprise you still 
more/' replied her guest, "by informing 
you that I am henceforth a free man, at 
full liberty to come and go where and 
when. I please. In fact, I have sold my 
commission and left the Army." 

"Tou do indeed astonish me!" said 
Mrs. Palmer. "It is early days to re- 
linquish your profession and lead an idle 
life. You will soon tire of it, I think." 

"Not more than I have wearied of the 
busy life I have hitherto led, I can assur 
you. The idea of repose is charming 
but how long the sensation will last ii 
another question. Nothing that is plea- 
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sant is very enduring, at least as far as 
my own experience goes. Ah ! here is 
Stephen!" continued Captain Linwood as 
he entered the room ; " he can tell us 
something of the delights of occupation — 
improving every shining hour as it flies, 
and gathering golden honey." 

"Come, don't quiz the bank," said 
Stephen, rather sulkily ; " I don't see any 
disgrace in a man's attending to his pro- 
fession, whatever it may be." 

"My dear fellow, I honour the bank, 
and banking and bankers, and only wish I 
had had the good luck to have been born 
one." 

Stephen looked at him distrustfully, and 
was beginning " The bank," when Clara 
stopped him rather impatiently, say- 
ing— 
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"Do close the bank for this evening, 
Stephen. I really cannot submit to have 
it dragged into the drawing-room at all 
times and seasons." 

"Well, at all events, you need not be 
ashamed of it;" then recollecting himself, 
he hastily added, " It is really on your 
account, dearest, that I have been so 
busy of late. As you have -appointed me 
your steward, I am anxious to prove my- 
self a faithful one." 

" You might prove yourself something 
besides a steward," returned Clara, with 
a little pout ; for, truth to say, Stephen 
had then made his first appearance that 
day, and had not seen his lady-love t)e- 
fore. However, he had left her in safe 
hands with his mother and Lillian, and 
was rather annoyed now at finding that 
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Captain Linwood had again obtruded him- 
self on the familj party. 

About this time Clara received another 
and most important despatch from her 
aunt, containing all the required deeds, 
properly signed and executed, a messen- 
ger having been sent to Florence for the 
purpose, on the receipt of her first letter. 
There was, in consequence, no occasion 
for the further postponement of her mar- 
riage. 

Stephen was happy at last; the day 
was fixed, and all things connected with 
their future establishment began to wear 
an air of busy forwardness. 

Letters at this time were often arriving 
from the absent Gabriel, with full and 
particular accounts of all his proceed- 
ings ; and these gave great satisfaction 
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to his brother. He showed them to 
Stephen, and commented oa their con- 
tents with something of a triumphant 
feeling, observing, 

"Well, after all, Gabriel is proving 
himself as good a man of business as 
either you or I — he is becoming worthy 
of his name. I confess I did not at one 
time think there was any of the right 
stuff in him. I really believed he could 
think of nothing but birds and butter- 
flies." 

"Oh!" replied Stephen, "he finds time 
for them also — don't flatter yourself Ga- 
briel does nothing but taste sugar and 
inspect invoices, and look after the agents 
and their accounts. No, no, he is making, 
I hear, the finest collection of stuffed 
birds and butterflies that can be seen; 
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and such a horius siccus as will beat all 
natural flowers out of the field. No, what 
is natural to a man will come to the sur- 
face, depend upon it, whatever it may be ; 
and Gabriel is more at home with the 
birds and flies than the other business." 

"Well, never mind, if he attends well 
to both," replied Michael, resignedly. 

" The query is," replied Stephen, with 
apparent hesitation, " does he attend well 
to both ? Pray forgive me, my dear uncle, 
but you know I am a plain, practical 
man, and cannot perhaps enter into my 
uncle Gabriers sentimentalities. I am quite 
sure he wishes to fulfil your intentions in 
respect to the West Indian affairs; and 
he writes, no doubt, according to what 
'the agents tell him and he believes ; but 
at the same time he writes to his wife. 
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(I hear through Clara) of his constant 
occupation and amusement in the pursuits 
to which I have alluded. If he finds 
time for both, well and good; but we all 
know and remember which was uppermost 
at home " 

** Pooh ! pooh !" exclaimed Michael, im- 
patiently ; "we send the poor fellow there 
without wife, or child, or friend, or fol- 
lower, and then we grudge his beguiling 
a few weary hours in the way you de- 
scribe. Look here, Stephen ; you speak, I 
know, as you feel, and you would give all 
your time to business, no doubt, if you 
were in his place — ^for even now you seem 
to prefer it to Clara." 

" I hope, sir, replied Stephen, rather 
sententiously, "that I do prefer my duty 
to every other consideration." 
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" Well, that may be ; but your duty 
just now is to make yourself as agreeable 
as you can," replied his uncle. " By-the- 
way, what is all this business about the 
Stapleton mortgage ? Clara has been ask- 
ing me about it," 

This was not a pleasant hearing to 
Stephen, whose earnest desire was to keep 
his future wife entirely ignorant of every 
detail respecting her property, from a 
jealous fear of her claiming any power 
hereafter in its control and appropriation. 
He desired that everything should pass 
through his hands, and his covetous heart 
begrudged even the mention of a certain 
yearly sum out of her own large posses- 
sions to be made over to her sole and 
separate use. He was, however, forced to 
concede the point when the settlements 
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were in process of making, but registered 
a vow in his sordid heart that he would 
find some plausible pretence for with- 
holding the same when the payment became 
due after marriage. 

He did not like the sort of implied 
mistrust which Clara's application to his 
uncle about the mortgage indicated, and 
he felt extremely angry and vexed with 
Lillian, thinking that the application had 
been made through her by Agnes. He 
was, however, mistaken, as it was from her 
aunt that Clara heard of the whole affair. 

Stephen was still more annoyed when 
Clara refused to discuss the subject with 
him ; merely observing, that she had asked 
Mr. Hammond, as the trustee and guardian 
of herself and property, to make any ar- 
rangement in the business on which they 
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had written to her, that might be 
for the advantage of Sir Arthur Staple- 
ton. 

" Then you would not trust me, Clara, 
to do him a kindness?" 

"It seems you have already refused to 
do so, as far, and further, than you were 
empowered to act!" she replied, with rising 
colour. 

" Oh ! Clara, sweetest ! how can you 
misjudge me so?" exclaimed her lover. 
•"My earnest wish to do you justice ex- 
poses me to the misery of your displeasure. 
You are ever my first consideration. 
Surely you cannot be surprised that I con- 
sider your interests before that of any 
other living creature? Do me the justice, 
dearest, to view my conduct in that 
light." 
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"I don't know," replied Clara, wearily* 
" Some people would say that you con- 
sider your own interest in mine. Well ! 
well! I do not intend to be unkind, but 
you must remember, it is a natural con- 
sideration under the circumstances; and 
then, I know you have an ancient grudge 
against the Stapletons." 

"What do you mean?" asked Stephen, 
growing perfectly white with suppressed 
passion, and biting his lips to restrain 
the angry words that sought to force their 
way* 

" Oh ! nothing very particular, or worth 
remembering," replied Clara, laughing ner- 
vously. 

"Who told vou?" asked her lover. 
"Lillian, I suppose?" 

" Lillian ? poor child ! What should she 
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know alx^iit it? She was not a member 
of your happy family at that time; bnt I 
remember it all well, myselL As to the 
mortgage affair, my annt is the delin- 
qaent. Bat pray let ns say no more on 
the subject; I am sure it is not a Tery 
pleasant one." 

As Clara spoke she turned away, and 
took up a book; but tears fell upon 
the pages, and the lines swam before her 
eyes. It was a chilly day, and as she 
drew her chair nearer to the fire she 
shivered, and then tried to hide her 
agitation by holding up her book between 
her face and the blaze. 

♦ 

Stephen kept his place by her side, 
but was, for some time, too angry to 
try to make his peace. At last the re- 
flection of how much was at stake in- 
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duced him to try and regain his lost 
footing in Clara's estimation. 

She heard him in silence, and, in reply, 
only said, 

" I know I am very stupid in all 
business matters, and you are very clever; 
but if you would but tell me before you 
act in my name, it would save a great 
deal of misconstruction and discomfort. 
Once for all, it is my wish to act kindly 
whenever I have the power to do so, 
most especially by those so near and dear 
to Lillian as the Stapletons are. So the 
sooner you will have the . kindness to 
repair the late mistake about this mort- 
gage, the better I shall be pleased." 

Clara rose as she said this, and left 
the room, leaving Stephen's mind in a 
tempest of wrath and indignation; and 
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that wrath was chiefly directed against 
Lillian, as the innocent object of Clara's 
affection, and consequent regard for the 
Stapletons. He also felt greatly annoyed 
at his nncle's mention of Gabriel, and 
only wished the latter might be tired of 
his undertaking, and induced to return 
home and disappoint his brother's antici- 
pations. In fact, this apparently happy 
man was miserable just then. 

It was but a few mornings after this 
that Mrs. Palmer asked her son what 
was the matter? She might well in- 
quire, for she had passed Clara in tears 
going up-stairS; and found Stephen pacing 
the morning-room with every symptom of 
disquietude in his countenance and manner. 

"Matter!" exclaimed Stephen, turning 
hastily, as his mother entered. "Matter 
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enough, I think, to drive a man out of 
his mind ! Keally Clara is become so 
captious, and exacting, and cross, it is 
impossible to please her. I am sure I 
wish we were fairly married, and had done 
with all this bother!" 

Mrs. Palmer could not repress a grim 
smile at her son's idea of ending his 
troubles in that way, and asked whether 
he might not find more cause for dispute 
after marriage * than before. 

^^Not I," returned Stephen, coolly; 
"trust me for managing a wife when I 
have got one. I have a receipt or two 
for taming a shrew, all ready to my 
hand. I only long for the opportunity 
of putting one of them in practice. When 
I saw my young lady fly out, as she did 
just now, at something I said about not 
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haying oompaoy at Elmswell Park just 
after our return, as I wished to be alone 
with her, and not have Mrs. Gabriel 
directlj to stay with us« she began to 
cry like a baby, and said she should 
hare visitors whenever she pleased, and as 
many of them as she liked, without con- 
sulting any Uving soul. Pleasant hearing 
that for a husband elect!" 

"I used to think," observed Mrs- 
Palmer, " that she would be very eaaly 
managed, and although she was rather 
weak, she was very good-tempered." 

" Oh, yes !" returned her son, " she is 
good-tempered enough when she is pleased 
and flattered, and made a fuss with 
all day long. She is getting quite spoilt. 
I used to think as you do, but she is be- 
coming quite headstrong and unmanageable. 
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To think of her interferihg with my 
management of her a&irs, aboat that 
stupid mortgage!" 

" I know," said Mrs. Palmer ; " but I 
suppose you must humour her." 

^^Not I! I shall manage to evade all 
further discussion till after we are married, 
and I am not answerable for what she 
chooses to write in the meantime. Besides, 
she understands nothing about it. I am 
determined to call in that money — I have, 
in fact, already got the finest opening in 
view for another investment; but" — sud- 
denly checking himself — "we need not talk 
of those things now, only it will go no 
further with you, I am sure, and you 
will know how to discourage any remarks 
she may happen to make to you on the 
subject ; and if Mrs. Lillian begins talking 
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about the Stapletons' embarrassments, you 
will turn a deaf ear/' 

^'She is not likely to do that. Mrs. 
Gabriel never makes any family communi- 
cations to me, or to Clara in my pre- 



sence." 



"Very likely; she has too much sense, 
I daresay. Why, Lillian has more sense 
in her Uttle finger than Clara has in her 
whole body !" 

" That is the more fortunate for you !" 
returned his ipother; "for those very 
sensible, clever women want to know 
everything, and be consulted and referred 
to on every occasion; whereas you have 
some chance of governing a fool — ^not that 
I consider Clara in that light." 

"I hope not — ^weak as she is — ^for there 
is nothing harder to manage than an 

VOL. III. I 
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absolute fool. No, no, poor little soul ! 
she has her good points ; but just now 
she is terribly cross-grained ; some one 
must have been prompting her on the 
subject I mention, and I suspect, as I tell 
you, it is Lillian !" 

^* She had better not interfere," said 
Mrs. Palmer, severely, "for I have ob- 
served a good deal in her own conduct 
of late that is not altogether what it ought 
to be !" 

" Indeed !" said Stephen, opening his 
eyes. "What! has she been putting Clara 
up to any more of her foolish extrava- 
gance — ^for that is Mrs. Gabriers weak 
point, though it has been kept tolerably in 
abeyance of late?*' 

"Oh! no, nothing of that kind," re- 
plied Mrs. Palmer, shaking her head 
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ominously and mysteriously, till all its 
decorations vibrated with the movement. 

*^What then?" asked her son, shortly. 

"Why, can't you see the way she is 
going on with that disagreeable, aflFected 
man. Captain Linwood; encouraging his 
visits here, and talking to him, and 
making herself particular with him every 
time he does come?" 

" Oh V' exclaimed the enlightened Stephen, 
with something of a prolonged whistle ; 
" that's it, is it ?" 

" Indeed, 1 have every reason to fear it 
is," said his mother. " I have felt quite 
disgusted with her for some time past; and 
when you are married and leave the 
house, I shall give Mr. Hammond a hint 
not to ask him here any more; he 
comes, I suppose, as your friend now — 

i2 
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after you are gone, there can be no pre- 
tence of that kind." 

" I am sure there is none jiow," said 
Stephen, with perfect sincerity; "there is 
no love between us, as it is; I hate his 
nasty, cool, patronizing, sneering ways, and 
never speak to him if I can help it. It is 
all my uncle's own foolish fancy for his 
company ; they talk together without ceasing 
when you leave the room. You have no 
idea how that fine gentleman makes up 
to Michael Hammond; and as for him, I 
have no patience to see the way he 
listens, and is amused with his silly stories. 
If I attempt to put in a word of sense 
or business, I am quite laughed down. 
My imcle ought to be ashamed of himself; 
he is not half the man he was; he is 
getting into his dotage, I think ; but 
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now you have accounted for it all. They 
seem to be playing a nice game between 
them. Gabriel catching butterflies in the 
West Indies — I believe that was the reason 
which made him so ready to go there, 
and humbugging Michael with long ac- 
counts of his proceedings on the estate; 
and Mrs. Gabriel meanwhile amusing her- 
self here with his intimate friend, trans- 
ferred for the time to his brother's keep- 

ing." 

"Well, I say nothing but what I have 
seen," replied Mrs. Palmer; " and I only 
wonder you never observed anything of it 
yourself." 

"Why, you see, I have my own game 
to play — and a very arduous one I find it 
sometimes — so I have no time to watch 
others; but I shall take the earliest oppor- 
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tunity of making my own observations." 
" That you may easily do/' said his 
mother, looking out of the window, "for I 
see the happy pair walking in the garden 
together; he is just come up from the 
Lodge, and takes the liberty, I perceive, 
of using the private entrance to the 
grounds." 

Stephen started to his feet, and ran to 
the window, but only just in time to see 
the sweep of Lillian's black dress as it 
* disappeared behind a screen of evergreens; 
she and her companion were evidently pro- 
longing their walk in the shrubberies. 

"Here/' said Mrs. Palmer, taking up 
some letters that lay on the table, "here 
are some letters for Mrs. Gabriel; one 
from the West Indies, and one, I see, 
from the East." 
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" No doubt," replied her son, " from that 
young scamp of a brother of hers there. 
Has anything ever been heard of him 
and his goings on there?" 

'^ I believe he does pretty well now," 
said Mrs. Palmer. '^ I have no doubt 
Gabriel has fooled away lots of money 
upon him; but I want you to take these 
letters, and go quietly — you understand 
me — and see what they are after and 
talking about — it will be a good excuse 
for your looking after her." 

"Excellent!" replied Stephen, fully enter- 
ing into the spirit of the undertaking; 
and, taking the letters in his hand, he 
walked into the pleasure-grounds, and in 
the direction he knew that Lillian and 
Captain Linwood must have taken. His 
object was not, however, to confront them 
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openly, but to steal after them, and if pos- 
sible overhear something of their conver- 
sation. He soon saw them, for they walked 
slowly and talked earnestly together; in 
fact, there could be little doubt but that 
the subject that engrossed them was one 
of deep interest. 

This entire pre-occupation on their parts 
enabled Stephen to gain upon them un- 
perceived, and follow them by a winding 
path which ran parallel for a few yards, 
and then led into the wider one, in which 
they walked side by side. 

The intervening bushes hid him from 
their sight, and when within a few feet 
of the opening they stopped. Henry Lin- 
wood spoke, and so earnestly, that Stephen 
was emboldened to draw nearer and try 
and catch a few words of what he said. 
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He uttered them rapidly, but Stephen plainly 
heard him say— 

'^And now you know all — I see you 
blame me, but yet I trust I need not 
despair." 

Lillian paused a moment, then said in 
a low voice, but without displeasure — 

" I feared as much ; but pray never 
speak to me on this subject again." 

He replied — 

"What can 1 do? — I am so miser- 
able !" 

Here a little dog that belonged to Lil- 
lian — ^it was a pet of Gabriers — caught 
sight of the spy amongst the laurels, and 
began barking, when Stephen, to save ap- 
pearances, came forward with the letters 
in his hand and an air of unconsciousness 
of having intruded inopportunely. 
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His assumption of ease was boldly put 
on; but the pair he confronted were evi- 
dently startled and alarmed at his unex- 
pected appearance. For once Captain Lin- 
wood's easy sang-froid deserted him ; and 
he called the little dog to him with an 
accent of actual embarrassment. Lillian, too, 
coloured deeply. 

Stephen glanced from one to the other 
with an air of perceptible satisfaction, 
tinged with a portion of malice, and ob- 
served drily— 

" I heard you were out walking, and my 
mother thought you might like to have your 
letters, as one of them is from the West 
Indies, so I have brought them." 

" Oh ! thank you ! I am indeed very 
much obliged to you, for this is from 
Gabriel." 
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And Lillian took it with such an air of 
eagerness, that Stephen was somewhat justi- 
fied in his mental exclamation — "Was 
there ever such a hypocrite?" 



THE HAMMONDS 




CHAPTER VI. 

tjFTEK Stephen's report to his 
mother of the understand- 
ing hetween Lillian and 
Captain Linwood, she made a point nf 
exhibiting her sense of Lillian's misconduct 
by the most repellent behaviour towards 
her. 

This was unhappily without much eflFect, 
for Lillian seemed for the most part ab- 
sorbed in her own thoughts, and, as she 
had never had much in common with her 
sister-in-law, she did not apparently regret 
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the cessation of the tittle-tattle of local 
gossip with which Mrs. Palmer was wont 
to regale her in lieu of better conversa- 
tion. 

There was not, however, room for the 
display of any active hostility towards the 
gentleman, for about the same time Captain 
Linwood's visits came suddenly to a close, 
and she was — ^notwithstanding her virtuous 
indignation against him and Lillian — rather 
vexed at not having any further opportu- 
nity for making observation, or for resenting 
their conduct; and she was also obliged to 
come to the conclusion that Lillian had 
not been as encouraging as she believed, 
and, it must be confessed, hoped she had 
been. 

Mr. Hammond alone openly regretted the 
departure of his favourite ; and observed 
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he should be glad to see him at the 
Lodge again. It happened when he said 
this that his sister was alone present. She 
looked up from her work with a severe 
aspect^ and remarked: 

" If you knew as much ' as I do of 
Captain Linwood, you would rejoice that 
he is gone, and never wish to see him in 
this house again." 

"What has he done to oflFend you?" 
asked Michael, quietly. 

" Made love to my brother's wife," re- 
plied Mrs. Palmer, as succinctly. 

With one step Michael crossed the room, 
and confronted his sister. 

"Are you speaking the truth?— do you 
mean in sincerity what you say?" 

"Of course I do, or else I shouldn't 
say it," replied Mrs. Palmer, stiffly. 
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Michael surveyed her for a moment in 
silence, then asked: 

"How do you know it?" 

"By my own observation, and what 
others have heard him say." 

"Tell me what he said, and who heard 
him say it." 

Mrs. Palmer obeyed. 

Michael drew a long breath. 

"Well, at all events, he met with no 
encouragement." 

"Not at that time, perhaps; but her 
conduct was always encouraging in the 
extreme, or he would not have dared to 
say as much then." 

" I never observed it," said Michael. 

" I daresay not, but I did, so was 
not surprised at his making her an open 
declaration of love." 
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" Have you ever spoken to her ?" asked 
Michael at length — "ever warned her on 
the subject?" 

** Me ! goodness, no ! She would have 
thought it a very great liberty on my 
part ; and really Mrs. Gabriel is quite old 
enough to take care of herself." 

" But you are old enough to be her 
mother, poor soul ! and she is quite alone 
amongst us; a word from you might 
have had great effect. However, no doubt 
she has done what is right, for Captain 
Linwood has never been here since the 
day you speak of." 

"Never to our knowledgej^ returned 
Mrs. Palmer, in an oracular voice. 

"What do you mean? — ^that Lillian 
Hammond meets Captain Linwood in 
secret ? Speak out !" continued Michael, 
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imperatively — "is that your meaning?" 
" Well, no one has exactly seen them ; 
but I heard of two people resembling 
them being seen in the dusk the other 
evening, walking in the plantation/' 

^^ Resembling themi — a nice quibble!" 
exclaimed Mr. Hammond. " I don't be- 
lieve a word of it. Lillian is alwavs with 
her boy or writing to her husband, or 
reading his letters. Poor girl ! We have 
sent him away from her, and now we 
must rob her of her good name !" 

"Very well," returned Mrs. Palmer, 
coolly ; " I don't want to prejudice you 
against her, but you will be convinced, 
perhaps, when it is too late. I thought 
it my duty, when I wrote to Gabriel the 
other day, to intimate that friends were 
not always to be trusted." 

VOL. IIL K 
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" What have vou told him?" asked 
Michael, sharply. 

"Just what I have told you. Now, in 
some cases a hint is enough; and if he 
tells her what I. say when he next writes, 
it may have the desired effect, without 
my burning my fingers." 

'^You ought to be pretty sure the hint 
is required before you give it," said Michael. 

" I could not be mistaken on that 
point, after what Stephen heard when he 
took Lillian her letters. I have not men- 
tioned his wife." 

"I hope you have not done mischief," 
said Michael, gloomily. " But, at all 
events, Linwood is gone ; and if he ever 
did transgress in the way you suppose, it 
is clear that Lillian is doing right; no — 
I don't mistrust her." 
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Mr. Hammond left the room, and Mrs. 
Palmer indulged in a smile that did not 
tend to beautify her countenance; but it 
may be recorded she now began to hope 
that she might prove right and her brother 
wrong, and watched eagerly for proof. 

Nothing farther, however, transpired at 
that time to excite inquiry or provoke alarm. 
Lillian pursued her usual avocations, as if 
unaware that she had given rise to any 
surmise respecting the perfect propriety of 
her conduct. The only symptom that Mrs. 
Palmer was able to detect of any conscious- 
ness on her part was when she indulged 
in any remark concerning the unusual ab- 
sence of Captain Linwood, and her conjec- 
ture as to whether he intended to fulfil a 
promise, made some time ago, of being 
present on the day of Clara's wedding — 

k2 
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and then she blushed and looked uneasy. 
That day was now fast approaching. The 
last week of Clara's freedom dawned. It 
was Monday. The marriage was to take 
place the following Thursday. It was 
settled that Stephen was to go up to 
town that day to superintend some final 
preparations, and bring their new travelling 
carriage down. He was to go by an 
early train, spend the Tuesday in London, 
and return home the following afternoon, 
in time for the settlements to be read 
over and duly signed and sealed. He 
took a very affectionate leave of his bride- 
elect. They had been on better terms of 
late, for after their last recorded quarrel, 
Clara had ceased to dispute any point 
with her future lord and master. She 
had, in fact, sunk into a state of premature 
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submission and obedience. Stephen was re- 
joiced at the change, and made the most 
of it. He drew out a perfect little code 
of domestic laws and regulations. To his 
delight, he found Clara passive — she ap- 
peared to have no will but his. 

He began then to taste the sweets of 
power and property in prospect. He 
breathed more freely in the absence of 
Captain Linwood, whose constant presence 
had weighed heavily upon him. He felt, 
after his departure, that he was more fully 
lord of himself and all around. He per- 
ceived with exultation that he was deferred 
to as a man of futtire importance; even 
his uncle, he fancied, looked small beside 
him ; and as for Mr. Forster, he dwindled 
into a state of insignificance bordering on 
contempt. Stephen, in fact, became almost 
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pompous in his demeanour, notwithstanding 
his efforts to preserve amongst his friends 
what has been aptly termed " a happy mix- 
ture of dignity and affability;" but at that 
season there was not a word or look that 
emanated from him that was not redolent 
of the coming grandeur of Mr. Newton 
Palmer. 

His mother, too, was scarcely less im- 
pressed than himself with a sense of his 
impending importance, and almost forgot 
that it was not an inherent quality of 
his own, but to be derived from his 
union with Clara Newton. They both 
seemed to consider that she was the per- 
son to be exalted on the occasion. Clara 
had received her aunt's letter of recon- 
ciliation in a good spirit, and replied to 
it in the same; for she felt the truth of • 
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what Lillian, with considerate kindness, 
urged upon her, that her notice of her 
aunt, and that of other friends, might be 
the means of keeping a check upon the 
signor's conduct to her, and possibly of 
rendering her married life more happy 
than it might otherwise have been. 

Mr. Hammond showed a decided pre- 
ference for his future niece, which she 
seemed to return in all sincerity ; and he 
was perfectly docile under all the sugges- 
tions made by his sister that her wed- 
ding-day should be honoured, and as gay 
as they could make it. 

Mrs. Palmer was in her element settling 
all the arrangements and preparations for 
this jour de fete. On the Monday, after 
Stephen's departure, seeing Mr. Hammond 
about to leave the house on his accus- 
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tomed constitutional walk, she asked him 
to go as far as Mr. Forster's with some 
message to the family there, relative to the 
festivities of Thursday, which she intended 
should include a dinner, as well as a 
dSjeimer after the departure of the bride 
and bridegroom. 

Michael was unusually amiable and 
complying on the occasion. He received 
his orders, walked to his friend's house, 
found Harriet Forster at home, paid her 
a short visit, delivered his message, under- 
stood her answer, and set oflf on his re- 
turn home. 

On leaving the house, he pulled out 
his watch rather hastily to ascertain the 
hour, and in so doing the chain to which 
it was attached gave way, the watch fell 
to the ground, and the glass was broken. 
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Happily that was the only injury, and 
so slight a one, that he determined to lose 
no time in having it repaired. 

Mr. Hammond had just entered the 

« 

town ; it was the end furthest from his 
own habitation, and the shops in that 
quarter were comparatively strange to him. 
He went into the first jeweller and watch- 
maker's he could see, and requested the 
man to fit a glass to his watch. Whilst 
his order was being executed, Michael be- 
guiled the time with looking over the 
various toys and trinkets which were dis- 
played upon the counter and in the cases 
beneath the glasses. Whilst so doing, his 
eye was caught by an object which brought 
something to his mind, though he could 
not' at the moment tell precisely what it 
was that it recalled. 
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The article in question was a pin for a 
gentleman's scarf. It was of gold, thickly 
studded with turquoises. He took it up 
to examine it closely, turning it round as 
he did so. The scrutiny with which he 
regarded the trinket in his hand attracted 
the attention of the jeweller, as he fitted 
the glass to the watch; and although he 
was unknown to Mr, Hammond, the person 
of the rich banker was perfectly familiar 
to the tradesman, and he replied to the 
look of inquii'y which Michael bent on the 
pin, saying, 

" I daresay you are well acquainted with 
that article, sir, and recognize it?" 

"Well, yes, I think I have seen it, or 
something very similar, though I can hardly 
say where." 

" Oh ! doubtless, sir, doubtless. You are 
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quite right, Mr. Hammond, for your sister, 
Mrs. Palmer, brought it back to me a few 
days ago. She purchased it here, and 
another like it, a few years back." 

"When?'' interrupted Michael, the whole 
history rushing full into his mind, of 
Gabriel's pin, and the one found in his 
strong closet. 

" I can tell you exactly, sir," replied the 
man ; and, looking, over his ledger, he 
named the very day. 

"Ah! when I was laid up — just about 
the time — I begin to see it all !" muttered 
Michael to himself. 

"Well, sir, the lady kept the pins 
some two or three years, as you see, and 
then brought one back the other day, 
saying she did not like or want it any 
longer, and wished to change it for some- 
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thing for a wedding present, which she 
did, excepting some small difference in 
price in the article ishe chose. It was a 
verj chaste and elegant brooch, sir; 
but possibly you have seen it ere 

this r 

** Is my watch done ?" was all the 
reply that Michael vouchsafed; and the 
answer being in the affirmative, he threw 
down the money and departed. 

He walked along deep in thought; then 
suddenly seeming to come to some con- 
clusion, he altered his homeward course, 
and bent his steps towards some of the 
poorer houses of the town. Having reached 
the one he sought, he tapped at the 
door, and being told to come in, lifted 
the latch and did as he was de- 
sired. 
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The person he wished to see was at 
home — it was a woman, and she was 
alone at her tea-table. The sight of Mr. 
Hammond caused a movement of intense 
surprise. She rose hastily, curtseying, with 
an exclamation of — 

" Lor bless me, sir ! Mr. Hammond, 
surely ! — ^but it's you yourself. Well, if 
I ain't right astonished and surprised like ! 
But you look quite poorly now, so I 
hope your visit's not professional? I 
hope I see you well, sir? Pray take a 
seat r 

Michael, however, cut the good woman's 
harangue short with an impatient gesture, 
and said — 

"I only wished to inquire of you, 
Mrs. Salmons, whether you recollect all 
the circumstances of the time you at- 
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tended me, two or three years ago? An- 
swer me as much to the point as you 
can r 

"To be sure I do, sir, as if it was yes- 
terday," said the woman, who was the 
nurse that had attended him in his 
illness. 

Mr. Hammond's questions were not many, 
or his visit long; but it served, with the 
testimony of other things, to establish the 
conviction in his mind that it was not 
Gabriel, but his sister and nephew, who 
had visited his strong chest whilst he 
lay insensible on his sick-bed. He had 
long since ceased to suspect Gabriel, 
on his own assertion of innocence the 
night before he left Holycross. It was, 
nevertheless, very satisfactory to a man 
of so methodical a turn of mind and 
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habits us Michael that he should receive 
'j^oof as well as profession on any doubt- 
ful subject. He had often considered the 
matter in his own mind, but could never 
see his way clearly through it before. 
The pin he discovered at the jeweller's 
shop was the first link in the required 
evidence ; the woman's story furnished the 
remainder. 

It is probable Mrs. Salmons was at first 
alarmed at the unexpected visit of her 
former patient, fearing he came to make 
some complaint concerning her conduct, 
recollecting the charge Mrs. Palmer had 
chosen to bring against her, of having 
been drinking on the night she was un- 
able to attend her brother. This, there- 
fore, was the point to which she imme- 
diately reverted, observing how unfounded 
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such a charge had been, and that she al- 
ways had her own suspicions that some 
drug .had been administered to her that 
night, to make her sleep as she had done, 
though she had never dared say so. 

Michael hastened to re-assure her by 
saying that he had no complaint to make 
against her, nor was it likely he should 
prefer any after such a length of time 
as had elapsed since her attendance upon 
him ; that his present inquiry was on a 
matter of little importance, but it related 
to somethinjg which had just come to his 
knowledge, and he wanted her testimony 
as to time, which a few ' questions and 
answers would quickly settle satisfactorily. 

Mr. Hammond then drew from her the 
history of the night in question, she de- 
claring she was soon roused from her heavy 
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sleep, and came to the door of the room 
two or three times before those within 
either seemed to hear, or cared to admit 
her. That it was Madam Palmer and 
her son who were there — and they alone 
— and that she heard them shut up the 
bureau just before they let her in; but 
she supposed it was no business of hers. 

"No, certainly not," said Michael, 
cautiously. "My sister no doubt wanted 
something which she knew to be kept in 
it. Then it was Mr. Stephen, and not 
Mr. Gabriel, that kept watch with her that 
night?" 

"Mr. Gabriel! oh! no, sir. He often 
wanted to come and sit by you, and 
would, chance times, steal in, and look at 
you with tears standing in his eyes, but 
Madam Palmer always tried to keep him 

VOL. III. L 
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away. Belike she feared he might take 
the fever too, for he was but a very poor 
creature at one time, though he has 
grown up a fine likely young gentleman 
since. As for Mr. Stephen, I don't recol- 
lect him sitting up, or watching, any day 
or night but that." 

"That will do, thank you," replied 
Michael ; and, giving the woman a small 
gratuity, he left the house. 

His mind was now perfectly satisfied on 
the subject that had so much perplexed 
it ; but it gave place to a feeling of deep 
annoyance, amounting to displeasure, against 
his sister and nephew. He could not 
fathom the whole of their motives and in- 
tentions in the clandestine visit they had 
made to his private depository ; but he 
felt it was for no good purpose, and the 
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underhand nature of the whole transaction 
excited a strong sensation in his mind of 
distaste for them both. 

Michael was aware that it was not just 
then a fitting or reasonable time to take 
any notice of these long past proceedings, 
and therefore, with his habitual calmness 
and self-control, he determined to postpone 
all mention of the subject to his sister 
and his nephew. He came to the conclu- 
sion that they had been possessed by a 
spirit of ungovernable curiosity, and in- 
duced, probably, by the prospect of his near 
decease, to endeavour to obtStin some in- 
sight into the state of his affairs, from the 
documents supposed to be contained in the 
iron closet. 

It was not very gratifying to his feel- 
ings to see what was the uppermost con- 

l2 
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aderation at sach a time in the minds of 
those nearest to him, and who had, for 
so many years, been the recipients of his 
bounty. But Michael was not sentimental, 
and he took a very practical view of 
human nature and its manifold infirmi- 
ties. 

"Daughter of Eve !— daughter of Eve!" 
was his reflection as he walked home- 
wards, looking down, with his hands be- 
hind his back, deeply pondering to this 
effect: "Keep a door locked, and it is 
the sure way to make them wild to 
break it open ! And he too ! he must 
needs have a peep also. The woman 
beguiled him, I suppose he would say. 
Mother or wife, it's all the same; but 
she played a deep game with her pins to 
shift it all on poor Gabriel's honest shoulders. 
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I must have it all out with her one day 

« 

or other — I know I shan't rest till I have 
—that's the worst of it. I'd forgive her 
peeping — ^but— but — Well, we must get 
this wedding fairly over first ; but my mind 
begins to misgive me also whether I have 
done right about that — I fear the poor 
girl will find she has got a stiff bargain 
there; but it was all her own doing — her 
choice, not mine." 

" I beg your pardon !" 

These last words were jerked out hastily, 
in consequence of Michael, in the depth 
of his reverie, having run up against 
a foot-passenger, who, like himself, 
was walking without heeding where he 
went. 

As the other pedestrian turned out to 
be Mr. Forster, the only result of the 
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encounter was a laugh at each other's 
expense. 

After standing a few minutes in con- 
versation, Mr. Hammond said he had just 
been paying his daughter a visit. 

"I wish/' said his friend, "I had seen 
you, for I want to have a little talk 
with you. Would you come and dine 
quietly with me this evening, and then 
I can make you acquainted with the 
subject of my deliberations." 

" Not business, I hope!" exclaimed Michael, 
for the first time in his life openly evading 
that topic. "I have taken a holiday. I 
knew you were at the bank ; and Stephen's 
away." 

"Yes, I know Stephen's absent," said 
Mr. Forster, "ot I would have applied 
to him, as it is, or rather will be, 
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more his aflfair than yours or mine ; 
but he takes things now with such a high 
hand, that I do not care to make more 
demands upon his time and attention than 
are absolutely necessary. I should be glad, 
therefore, of a word with you." 

^' As many as you please," returned Mr. 
Hammond : "I will go home, and be with 
you by six o'clock." 

The two partners then separated. Michael 
went to his own house, not sorry to be 
spared a meeting with his sister that even^ 
ing, in the first flush and flurry of the 
discovery he had made respecting her du- 
plicity and underhand conduct. 

The subject of Mr. Forster's communica- 
tion need not be very fully entered into. 
It regarded the mortgage which Miss 
Newton held on Sir Arthur Stapleton's pro- 
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perty to a large amount ; and the cause 
of Mr. Forster's annoyance was that Ste- 
phen Palmer, in anticipation of his mar- 
riage, chose already to assume the power 
which that event might ultimately give him, 
and threw every impediment in the way of 
the fulfilment of Miss Newton's expressed 
wishes for an amicable adjustment of the 
matter in question. This had been evidently 
a vexatious proceeding on the part of Ste- 
phen Palmer, and Mr. Forster had only just 
become aware of it. 

Michael was greatly annoyed at the tone 
Stephen was now assuming in the aflfairs 
of the firm, which were concerned in the 
present transaction to some extent. 

Stephen had, however, of late become 
so completely head-manager on his uncle's 
account, that everything was now referred 
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to him, and all Mr. Hammond could do 
on the occasion was to promise, as soon 
as his nephew returned, to have an un- 
derstanding with him upon the subject. 

Michael had remained later than usual 
with his friend, engrossed with the dis- 
cussion of such topics as naturally arose 
out of the business in which they were 
both interested; and the hall-clock had 
struck midnight when he ordered his car- 
riage and returned home. 

No one was allowed to sit up when 
Mr. Hammond dined out alone. He let 
himself into the house with his own key. 
The fire was burning, and lamp ready 
for lighting in his own room, which 
was, as we have seen, on the ground 
floor. 

Michael sat for some time after his 
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return deep in thought ; there was a 
strange sense of depression on his mind, 
and his heart sank within him as the 
emptiness and real worthlessness of all he 
had hitherto sought for so eagerly rose 
up before him. 

He could not turn his thoughts from 
a vision which would obtrude itself upon 
them. It was that of himself lying speech- 
less, and to all appearance dying on that 
bed, whilst his nearest relations were 
employed in greedily ransacking his pri- 
vate hoards, to see what they might ap- 
propriate as soon as his last breath was 
drawn. Then his imagination wandered on 
into that unseen world into which he 
could carry nothing away with him of 
those treasures he had heaped up here, 
and still so fondly worshipped. 
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Michael shuddered when he thought how 
little he (good moral man as he had al- 
ways been esteemed) knew of that world 
on whose confines his failing steps had 
then lingered — ^how near he had been to 
entering it with a soul so unprepared, so 
closely riveted to the wealth he was 
about to leave behind. 

It may seem strange these reflections 
had never presented themselves before to 
Michael Hammond; but certain it is, if in 
the hour of recovery they had done so, 
they were treated as unwelcome guests, 
and speedily dismissed as such. He had, 
in fact, risen up from his sick-bed as 
hard and covetous a man as he had laid 
himself down upon it, and as little regard- 
ful of, and grateful to, the forbearing mercy 
which had preserved him from the two- 
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fold death of body and soul. The . various 
events and disclosures of that day had no 
doubt contributed to bring Michael into 
this unwonted frame of mind ; and it might 
have been that a word or two dropped 
by his friend, who was a serious-thinking 
man, might, humanly speaking, have given 
the bias to his midnight thoughts. But it 
must have been a higher power that urged 
him, ere he slept, to seek a much neglected 
book, and directed him to seek and find 
the words he there read with an altered 
and teachable spirit, and which said to 
him — 

" But they thr^t will be rich fall into 
temptation and many hurtful lusts, which 
drown men in destruction and perdition ; 
for the love of money is the root of all 
evil !'' 
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After that, Michael sought his couch, 
and his dreams that night were not all of 
gold. 



THE HAMH0ND3 




CHAPTER VII. 

^T was the early part of De- 
cember at the time we 
speak of, and the nights 
were at their longest. The morning hours 
had barely numbered &ve, when Mr. Ham- 
mond was awakened from the late sleep 
into which he had fallen by a low knock- 
ing at his door. It was at that entrance 
which led into the offices ; the one open- 
ing into his sitting-room was locked, as 
well as the outer door, and there was 
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therefore no communication with his bed- 
room except that way. 

Michael started up from his uneasy 
slumber, and he thought of the knocking 
which the nurse said she had made, when 
it was so long disregarded by all within. 
In the present instance it was a cautious 
appeal, as if fearful of arousing anyone 
in the house but himself. His first im- 
pulse was to call out — " Come in !" the 
next— "Who is there?" 

The answer was in the familiar tones 
of his sister, which blended strangely with 
the subject of his dreams, causing a slight 
revulsion of feeling on his part. But 
quickly overcoming it, he asked what was 
the cause of her coming to his door at 
that hour of the night, or morning, as 
might be. The reply was — 
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" Oh ! get up for mercy's sake ! Some- 
thing must be done — she's off!" 

" Good, heavens ! what are you talking 
about? Go round to my study, and I 
will meet you there." 



In a few minutes the brother and sister 
stood face to face. Mrs. Palmer, now that 
the event she had long predicted had 
come to pass, looked white and agitated. 

" Yes !" said she, in answer to Michael's 
look of inquiry; ''it is true enough — you 
would never believe me ; but Lillian is 
gone off with Captain Linwood!" 

" Take care what you say !" replied 
Mr. Hammond, shaking as if imder the 
influence of a fit of ague. " How do you 
know? What makes you think such a 
horrible thing? Tou must be dream- 
ing!" 



1 

1 
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" No more than you are at this moment. 
I have been kept awake, what with 
thinking about Thursday and all my pre- 
parations, and then that dreadful rheu- 
matism, so altogether I could get no sleep. 
I heard you come home, and the carriage 
go round, and after that the house seemed 
quiet enough ; but at last the pains were 
so unbearable that I got up to look for 
some of my drops. As the light was 
low I went to the window ; it was nearly 
an hour ago, and the moon, was full up. My 
eye immediately fell upon a moving shadow 
amongst the evergreens; it came out, and 
stood for a moment at the end of the plantation, 
close to the house, on my side. I continued 
to watch its movements, without being seen 
myself. I soon saw the figure was that 
of a man wrapped in a long dark cloak, 
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his hat was drawn down over his hrow ; 
but as he came out into the fall moon- 
light^ which was bright and clear, he looked 
up to the house, and I unmediately dis- 
cerned the face and bearing of Captain 
Linwood. He had not long to wait this 
cold frosty night. I heard the side garden 
door open very cautiously — ^the passage, 
you know, runs underneath my room — a 
lady came out, and I recognised Lillian ; 
she was instantly joined by the person, who 
evidently was waiting for her ; they walked 
off together, disappearing down the shrub- 
bery walk. I immediately ran down-stairs, 
as well as I could with my rheumatic 
knee, and lost no time in bolting the door, 
which had been carefully closed after them." 

"What induced you to do that?'' asked 
the horror-struck Michael. 
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^^You need hardly ask/' returned his 
sister. "Why, to prevent any chance of 
such a lost, wretched creature ever enter • 
ing your doors again. But my caution 
was quite superfluous, for as I regained 
my room, and again looked from the 
window, I heard distinctly, on the hard 
frosty grounds, the sound of a carriage 
driving rapidly away. So it is quite 
clear she is gone, and we shall see her no 
more." 

" Good God ! how shocking !" exclaimed 
Michael. " Poor Gabriel ! what will become 
of him r 

"Ah! it will kill him, most likely," said 
Mrs, Palmer, with much acrimony. " Really 
it would be quite a pity he should ever 
return now. He had much better remain 
where he is." 

M 2 
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^^Hush! hark! What is that noise?" 
said Michael, as they stood by the open 
door of his study, which adjoined the 
hall. 

A low, wailing cry came down the 
broad, echoing staircase. They listened and 
shuddered — it was repeated 'more loudly. 

^' Oh ! it is the child !" said Mrs. Palmer, 
with some touch of womanly feeling in her 
cold heart. " She has had it in h6r own 
room, to sleep with her, ever since the 
nurse was ill with influenza in the be- 
ginning of the winter. I daresay she left 
it asleep, and it is just awake, and 
frightened to find itself alone." 

'^ Go ! go !" exclaimed Michael, with agi- 
tation in his voice and manner. "Kun 
and bring him here. No, take him to his 
nurse, poor little deserted being!" 
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Mrs. Palmer required no second order, 
for* she longed to inspect the apartment 
which the guilty woman had so recently 
left, and see whether there was any note 
or sign left behind. She repaired, as 
hastily as her lameness would allow, to 
the door of the room so lately occu- 
pied by Lillian, Mr. Hammond, in his 
bewilderment, following closely upon her 
steps. She threw the door wide open, 
as another shriek met her ear. She was 
immediately confronted on the threshold 
by — by Lillian herself, with her boy 
screaming in her arms, who looked, as she 
well might, flurried and astonished at the 
spectacle of Mrs. Palmer, followed by her 
half-dressed brother, thus bursting into her 
apartment, and both starting back with 
such evident surprise and confusion. 
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Michael was the first to recover him- 
self, and was for once surprised into 'an 
expression of genuine feeling, as he came 
hastily forward, and seized Lillian's hand, 
saying : 

"Yes! it is yourself, my dear! Thank 
God, you are safe ! There — never mind — 
it's all right, as I thought!" 

He then turned quickly round to his 
sister, saying, in a low, significant tone, 
as he passed her : 

"Wrong again, Mrs. Palmer! You have 
made another false entry — you will have 
to be a little more careful in future, if 
we are to keep our books together." 

Michael then abruptly left her to her 
own reflections. 

Lillian, in her surprise at this visit, 
drew but one conclusion, that the screams 
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of the child had alarmed both her brother 
and sister-in-law, and she hastened to say 
to Mrs. Palmer, who stood night-capped 
and shawled, grimly surveying her, as she 
might an apparition : 

" Pray, don't be frightened about us ! I 
fear we have disturbed the whole house ; 
but poor little Willie's teeth tease him 
very much ; and when he once gets into 
these crying fits, I hardly know how 
to stop him — ^but he will be better 



soon." 



And then, to the infinite relief of his 
mother, the child's screams began to abate, 
as his attention became directed to the 
unexpected objects presented to his view. 

Mrs. Palmer muttered something about 
thinking "the house was on fire," as an 
excuse for her intrusion ; and then without 
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saying a word of what she had seen and 
fancied, to Lillian's great comfort took her 
departure. But as she turned from the 
door of one she had so wronged in her 
heart, a fresh, and to her mind a more 
horrible suspicion darted through her brain, 
— ^it made her turn her steps, no longer 
weak or faltering, with painful eagerness 
to another quarter of the house — to a 
room not far distant from her own. The 
door yielded to her touch — she entered 
— she spoke — she called aloud — ^no one 
answered — the room was untenanted — a 
white object on the dressing-table attracted 
her attention. With strange self-possession 
she seized it, and by strong concentra- 
tion of her will she read these words — ^they 
were addressed to Mr. Hammond: 

** Pardon, dear sir, the step I am taking. 
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I am compelled to fly your house, for I 
should die, or go mad, were I to remain 
and wait the event of Thursday. I shudder 
as I contemplate such a fate! By the 
time this reaches you, I shall have united 
my lot in life to that of the only man 
I ever really loved. You will not hear 
of me again until I am the wife of Cap- 
tain Linwood. 

"Yours gratefully, 

"Clara Newton." 

Mrs. Palmer looked at the paper, put 
it down, gazed round the empty room to 
be sure she was not dreaming or walking 
in her sleep ; then the full measure of 
her son's misfortunes burst upon her, and 
her self-possession gave way. Ere long 
fresh screams were ringing down the stair- 
case ; and Michael, who had just then 
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settled himself in his disturbed bed, was 
summoned by frightened servants to come 
to his sister's assistance. He was then 
made aware of the real state of the case, 
and who now was, and ever had been, 
the object of Captain Linwood's admiration 
and love. 

Mrs. Palmer, in her hysterical frenzy, 
uttered such wild exclamations, and dis- 
played so much of the uncurbed malignity 
of her temper, that her brother stood 
aghast; whilst poor Lillian, who sought 
to soothe her, was fairly driven away by 
her reproaches and accusations. At last 
they succeeded in removing her from Clara's 
room to her own, and there leaving her 
under the care of her own maid, who 
administered a strong opiate, which in due 
time took effect. 
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After this the disturbed household crept 
back to their respective apartments, where 
most of them occupied themselves in talk- 
ing over and speculating upon the strange 
events of the night. 

The next morning, Michael and Lillian 
met alone in the breakfast-room. She 
felt almost reluctant to appear before him, 
fearing his distress at his nephew's disap- 
pointment would naturally be so great, and 
the displeasure against her friends propor- 
tionably excited. To her astonishment, how- 
ever, Mr. Hammond met her with a cheer- 
ful countenance, and inquiry how she felt 
after her disturbed night, adding, "Well! 
my dear, I am glad you are none the 
worse for it, and I see no occasion for 
you and me to put on long faces about 
it, as I must confess to you I think it 
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one of the most fortunate things that 
could have happened for Clara. Although, 
mind, I don't approve of the way in which 
the whole thing has been carried on — or 
of these midnight flittings, which have taken 
us all so much by surprise ; but you, my 
dear, must have seen and known something 
of what was going on? I don't want to 
ask you anything you had rather not tell 
me, but I think you must have been a 
little bit in the secret — eh?" 

*^ Not in the least, sir, as regarded Clara's 
confidence," returned Lillian, candidly. "It 
is true, Captain Linwood spoke to me once 
of his love and admiration for her, which 
I had already remarked with some degree 
of apprehension, but she gave me no reason 
to suppose she was aware of it. I begged 
him, on that occasion, never again to 
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name the subject to me, and strongly ad- 
vised him to absent himself, which he ac- 
cordingly did. I therefore hoped and con- 
cluded that all was at an end on his part; 
and, as I have said, I knew nothing of 
Clara's sentiments; but as it is, I cannot 
regret that things have taken this turn, 
and only wish, with you, that it had been 
done differently, and without causing such 
severe disappointment to others." 

"Yes, indeed, my dear, it has been an 
unfortunate mistake altogether, and I will 
own to you that of late my mind has much 
misgiven me about it, especially last night, 
as I thought of that poor child being sacri- 
ficed to that cold-blooded nephew of mine. 
He would just as soon marry a lump of 
gold any day; but I won't abuse him, for 
I have helped to make him what he is. 
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Have you ever read that * covetousness is 
idolatry?'" 

"Yes," repUed Lillian, in a low solemn 
voice, playing with her teaspoon. 

"Ah!" said Michael, "and there are 
more idolaters in this world than people 
would imagine in a Christian country, if 
that is true— eh! what do you think, my 
dear?" 

"I fear there are," replied Lillian, "for 
there are many idols in our hearts besides 
gold." 

"But none that are more ensnaring," 
continued Michael, meditatively ; " and, 
judging from myself, and what I see of 
fellow-worshippers, I begin to think more 
of the difficulty there may be of a camel 
going through the eye of a needle. But, 
happily, you know nothing about it, my 
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dear, nor does Gabriel, poor fellow! — no 
one is less of an idolater in that way 
than he is. Well, we will hear what he 
has to say on the subject when he comes 
home." 

"Ah! if Gabriel were but here!'' sighed 
his wife. 

"Yes; and I believe I ought never 
to have sent him away from you — ^but 
it was to make more money, not hav- 
ing enough, I suppose. Well, we shall 
be having Stephen back on our hands 
to-day or to-morrow, which is not a pleasing 
prospect, in any way. I think I shall get 
him and his mother to move into a house 
of their own." 

" Oh ! sir, think how sadly they will 
suflfer in this business. I never thought 
Stephen Palmer was suited to Clara, but 
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they were engaged to be married so soon, 
one cannot help pitying him and his 
mother." 

" I should pity her much more if she 
had not behaved in such a way to you 
and me last night," said Michael, who had 
been fairly disgusted with the display of his 
sister's temper; and, since his suspicions 
had been aroused against her and her 
son, had experienced a sore and un- 
comfortable feeling in respect to them, 
and which gave rise, on this further pro- 
vocation, to the wish just expressed. In 
fact, the knowledge of their proceedings 
during his illness presented a very strong 
objection in his mind to retaining them 
as inmates of his own house for the 
future. 

It need ha?41y be observed, that Mr. 
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Hammond, at that time, knew but little of 
that Christian charity and forbearance 
which might have induced him to over- 
look this breach of confidence towards 
himself. 

A telegraph message had been de- 
spatched to inform the expectant bride- 
groom of this overthrow of his hopes, 
and fuller particulars had been sent by 
post the same day; and ere long, all 
Holycross was ringing with the news of 
it, and the various versions of this strange 
affair. It was, indeed, an event to create 
a sensation in its usually quiet annals. 
Great, too, was the disappointment which 
all the inhabitants of the place ex- 
perienced. They were cheated out of the 
spectacle of the gay wedding that was to 
have taken place within a couple of days. 
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The ancient town of Holycross, in fact, 
considered itself extremely ill-used. And 
as no one knew of, or suspected, any 
provocation the missing bride might have 
had for the step she had taken, the 
unanimous opinion was that Stephen Palmer 
in particular, and his family in general, were 
extremely ill-used also. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 




j/JUESDAY passed. Mrs. Palmer 
still kept her room. Stephen 
neither returned, nor sent 
any reply to the communication forwarded 
to him from Holycross. Nothing was 
heard of him. His mother became more 
wretched than ever. No doubt he shrank 
from coming back to the scene of his bitter 
mortification. 

Thursday, the expected wedding-day, 
arrived, and passed slowly away, and 
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still no news of Stephen. Mrs. Palmer 
could bear it no longer, and determined 
to go up to London, to the hotel where 
she knew her son was staying on this 
occasion, and where, on a previous one, 
he had accompanied his uncle. It was at 
that time he had sought to gain an 
interest for himself in Clara's affections. 

When Mrs. Palmer emerged from the 
retirement of her own room, she was 
quite subdued, and looked so really ill, 
and was so much softened in manner, 
that both her brother and Lillian were 
moved with compassion ; and with one 
accord, forgetting her past behaviour, 
begged to accompany her in her projected 
journey to London in search of her son. 
To this she gratefully acceded, and on the 
following morning the three left Holycross 
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House^ and found themselves in London in 
the afternoon of the same day. 

It was an old-fashioned hotel in Berners 
Street where the Hammond family were in 
the habit of taking up their quarters when- 
ever they visited London. They had been 
well known there for many years past, 
and were always received with particular 
respect and attention. Mr. Hammond, with 
his usual punctuality, had written on the pre- 
vious day to say they should require rooms, 
and mentioning the number of the party ; so 
when they arrived everything was in com- 
fortable readiness for their reception. 

The short winter afternoon was drawing 
to a close, and it was almost dark when 
they entered the long, large drawing- 
room which was prepared for them. Mrs. 
Palmer advanced in silence, and took her 
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place by the blazing fire, which was the 
most cheerful feature in that chill, dreary- 
looking apartment. Lillian followed her, 
with a sinking feeling at her heart, for 
which she could hardly account ; but 
everything was sad and strange about her 
just then, and her friend Clara's unex- 
pected flight had added to her desolation. 
She had expected, on Clara's return to 
Elmswell Park after her marriage, to have 
been her guest there for some time, per- 
haps until Gabriers return. 

All this was now at an end; and the 
uncomfortable feeling of family distress, in 
respect to Mrs. Palmer and her son, ap- 
peared likely to make her continued abode 
at Holycross House anything but agreeable 
at that time* It was true that Michael 
Hammond was kind beyond her utmost 
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expectations — that he was to her a changed 
man ; still there was not the opportunity 
of much intercourse between them, although 
what there was appeared to be almost affec- 
tionate in its character. 

Lillian looked round this uninviting draw- 
ing-room, and at the clock upon the chim- 
ney-piece — it was a little more than four 
o'clock. There was a loijg, weary even- 
ing before them ; nor was the prospect 
enlivened by the momentary expectation 
of seeing Stephen Palmer make his appear- 
ance, which, in fact, made her feel unac- 
countably nervous. Still this was the 
event to which his mother alone looked 
forward with some degree of pleasurable 
hope, and she waited impatiently whilst 
Mr. Hammond left her to make the de- 
sired inquiries respecting him. 
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A very short time elapsed before Michael 
returned to his sister, and her eyes rested 
on him with such a wistful gaze of 
anxious questioning, that Lillian's heart 
throbbed* with a sensation of motherly sym- 
pathy and interest. 

" I fear/' said Michael, in answer to 
this silent appeal, " that we have had our 
journey in vain. The master of the hotel 
tells me that Stephen packed up his 
things, paid his bill, and took his depar- 
ture early on Wednesday, the day he was 
to have returned home." 

Mrs. Palmer fixed her eyes upon her 
brother, as if to seek whether there was 
not some reserve, whether he had indeed 
told her all he knew of this loved son. 
But all was truly told; and although 
Michael wondered what had become of 
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Stephen, yet he did not feel any un- 
easiness on the subject, as he knew enough 
of his nephew to feel sure he would take 
care of himself. But at the present time 
he was, no doubt, deeply hurt and 
mortified by the events of the last few 
days, and would probably keep himself out 
of the way of Holy cross until the nine 
days' wonder, and consequent gossip, had 
subsided. Nor was Michael surprised at 
his , having left the hotel ; he had re- 
mained there the full time for which he 
had engaged the apartments ; and he felt 
sure his nephew would not recklessly run up 
a larger bill than necessary at a London 
hotel, especially considering his altered ex- 
pectations. 

"As we are here," said Mr. Ham- 
mond to his sister, " we may as well 
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remain till Monday. This is Friday, and 
it will give you and Lillian time for a 
day's shopping to-morrow, if you are in- 
clined for the occupation." 

Mrs. Palmer merely replied she should 
employ herself the following day in making 
inquiries after her son ; and then, complain- 
ing of headache, withdrew to her own 
room, where she remained the whole even- 
ing. 

Somewhat to their surprise, Mrs. Palmer 
appeared at breakfast the following morn- 
ing, and declared herself better. She 
looked, however, wretchedly ill and anxious ; 
but she made an effort to join in conver- 
sation, and also to partake of the repast 
as usual. 

It was hardly over, and they were 
still at table, when a waiter came in with 
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a message from a person who was just 
arrived, and said he wished to see Mr. 
Hammond on business of importance ; at 
the same time placing a card in his hand. 
Mrs. Palmer started and looked at her 
brother with an inquiring gaze. He an- 
swered her silent appeal very briefly, only 
observing — 

"No one you are acquainted with." 
Then, turning to the waiter, said — 
" Shew the gentleman into another 
room, and tell him I am coming directly." 
Michael then rose and went to the 
window, and stood apparently looking 
without for a minute or two, but there 
was deep thought in his eye as he turned 
round, and, with a glance towards his 
sister, walked out of the apartment in 
his most leisurely manner. 
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On entering the room into which the 
stranger had been shown, he fJ>und, as he 
expected, a confidential clerk, who had 
been despatched by Mr. Forster. With 
feigned composure Mr. Hammond asked the 
nature of the business that had brought him 
to London. 

It was briefly stated by placing certain 
papers and cheques in his hands, with a 
question as to the genuineness of the 
signature which was attached to each, and 
purported to be that of Michael Hammond. 

The imitation was so good, that for a 
moment he was* staggered in the denial 
that rose to his lips of all knowledge of 
the several transactions ; for Michael ima- 
gined, for a passing second, that the writ- 
ing must be his own. 

He soon, however became aware it was 
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not so; and a terrible suspicion took pos- 
session of his mind. He found from the 
clerk that the larger cheque had been, with 
others, honoured at a certain London 
house ; but, on being returned to Holycross, 
Mr. Forster entertained some doubts in his 
mind as to their genuineness, which led 
to the present inquiry. 

Michael, suppressing all outward signs 
of his inward agitation, merely told the 
clerk to leave all the papers with him, 
until he had seen or heard from Mr. Pal- 
mer; and, in the meantime, to say that he 
would write to, or see, Mr. Forster in a 
day or two ; and to wait quietly until 
they had heard from him. That he should 
remain in London until he had made all 
necessary inquiries, and thoroughly investi- 
gated the whole business. 
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Alas! for the issue of those inquiries, 
which Michael continued to follow up with 
the most painful perseverance ! He soon 
ascertained that Stephen Palmer had pre- 
sented all these cheques, and received 
the money for them himself; and, worse 
than that, a further and very considerable 
sum had been withdrawn from Miss New- 
ton's property. 

This disclosure led to fresh and still 
more distressing discoveries, whilst Stephen's 
mysterious and prolonged absence strength- 
ened and confirmed every suspicion into a 
convincing proof of his guilt. 

Miserably, indeed, did it now appear 
that he had betrayed the confidence his 
uncle placed in him. He had in fact, 
for some time past, been speculating 
deeply, on his own account, in railway 
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shares, and had surreptitiously abstracted 
money for that purpose, no doubt in- 
tending, when he did so, to replace the 
amount as soon as he became possessor of 
the large fortune he already considered his 
own, excusing himself, meanwhile, to his 
own conscience by presuming it would be 
made all right in the end. The end came 
indeed, but in a very different manner from 
what he had expected ! 

The astounding intelligence of the flight 
of his intended bride completely overthrew 
every prospect that the future had pre- 
sented to Stephen Palmer. Love — wealth 
— reputation — all melted away! The ruin 
was as irretrievable as it was unlooked- 
for and overwhelming. It is true the 
affection he had once entertained, or 
fancied he had felt, for Clara Newton, had 
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gradually cooled down. His heart had room 
but for one master-passion, and that was ava- 
rice. It blighted and destroyed all that came 
in contact with it. The shock was in the pre- 
sent instance tremendous, and Stephen's brain 
almost reeled under the severity of it. Who 
shall attempt to depict the fearful struggles 
that afterwards took place in that ill- 
regulated mind ? His longing desire was to 
pursue the faithless Clara, and inflict some 
signal chastisement on the abhorred part- 
ner of her flight, who, worse than all, was 
now the actual possessor of her for- 
tune. 

That thought was torture. The desire 
of revenge, acting upon the cupidity in- 
herent in his nature, urged him on to a 
course of conduct as reckless as it was 
infamous. 
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He was now obliged to act with a 
rapidity that nothing but the extreme 
urgency of the case could have induced, 
or that could have given the slightest hopes 
of success to his scheme. 

Before the tidings of his own terrible 
change of prospects had reached the ear 
of certain houses of business, he had 
managed, by forging his uncle's name, to 
withdraw some large sums, which he had 
had the opportunity of placing out, for his 
own and his future wife's advantage. 

By this step he secured a rich prize 
out of that wealth he had so long coveted ; 
and with these dearly-bought spoils, he 
made his way, with the utmost expedition, 
to Liverpool. 

For the purpose of eflFectually baffling 
all inquiry and pursuit, he assumed the 
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disguise of a woman, and reached the place 
he sought unsuspected, and in safety. His 
mercantile knowledge and experience were 
of great use to him when he arrived, and 
by the time that the family at Holycross 
were settled at the hotel in Bemers Street, 
the wretched Stephen had embarked on 
board a vessel bound to Mexico. 

It was a chance circumstance that gave 
him an opportunity of procuring a passage 
in that ship, but Stephen seized it with 
avidity, as its destination suited him well, 
and the unsettled state of that country 
afforded him a wider field of enterprise 
for employing the money he had brought 
with him, without any risk of recognition 
or detection. 

For a short time after his departure, 
all clue seemed to be lost as to his pro- 
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ceedings and destination. During that time, 
Michael employed every means that could 
be devised to ascertain where his guilty 
nephew had betaken himself, with the 
large sums of which he had become so 
fraudulently the master ; and before long he 
received intelligence which served to put 

« 

him in possession of most of the facts al- 
ready recorded. 

By degrees these particulars of Stephen's 
crime were of necessity communicated to 
his wretched mother; but she was for 
some time left in uncertainty as to whether 
he had succeeded in making his escape 
from the country. This doubt was a great 
aggravation to her distress, as she could 
not tell, and dare not ask, what course 
of proceeding her brother might adopt 
towards him in case of his discovery. It 
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was^ in fact^ a painful position for the 
brother and sister to l)e placed in; and 
whilst things were thus pending, Lillian 
hardly knew between the two how best to 
comfort and propitiate. She however 
devoted herself, as far as she was able, 
to support Mrs. Palmer. It was, indeed, 
a hard task, for there was nothing to be 
urged in extenuation of such a flagrant 
case of fraud. His mother, nevertheless, 
constantly asserted that Stephen had been 
driven by desperation to the course he 
had pursued — ^that he knew not what he 
had done, or was doing — ^in fact, that all 
the world was guilty but him. 

At times the unhappy woman broke 
down; though in general she strove to 
repress her emotion, and to retain a 
species of dignified and unnatural com- 
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posure ; but when that gave way, she was 
attacked with the same kind of violent 
hysterical seizure from which she had 
suffered before leaving Holycross. After 
these fits (which were attended with more 
or less excitement), she sank into a fearful 
state of bodily and mental depression; and 
it was at these times that Lillian's kind- 
ness and attention were most requisite. 
She also endeavoured to soften Michael's 
feelings, by describing to him the inten- 
sity of his sister's sufferings. 

Mr. Hammond was generally absent the 
whole day ; and when at the hotel, very 
seldom came into the room which Mrs. 
Palmer occupied with Lillian, when she 
was well enough to leave her sleeping 
apartment; nor did he ever appear to 
wish to see his sfster alone. 
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One day, however, he yielded to Lillian's 
entreaties, promising to remain with Mrs. 
Palmer whilst she took the opportunity 
of visiting Fanny Newton. 

The sudden and somewhat unexpected 
sight of Michael startled his sister, and 
almost brought on one of her hysterical 
attacks ; but with determined resolution 
she got the better of her weakness and 
gasped out — 

*^ Forgive him, Michael ! — ^forgive my 
wretched boy ! — he was not himself when 
he acted as he has done ! — ^he was mad ! 
— driven mad by that wicked girl's un- 
principled conduct! Think of all he must 
have suffered, and forgive him, brother 
— ^he was mad ! — quite mad !" 

"Yes; no doubt he was mad!" said 
Michael ; "all great criminals are. But 
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there was method in his madness, at all 
events. Well, well, don't cry so — we are 
all mad on some point or other !" 

"Not you, brother," interrupted Mrs. 
Palmer. 

"Yes, indeed — I have been mad to have 
trusted him as I have done ; and. that 
"weak girl was mad to accept him as her 
husband; and you were mad not to have 
seen what was going on before your 
eyes." 

" Ah ! I wish I had seen and known 
more !" sobbed Mrs. Palmer ; " but hoyr 
could I suspect such falseness and wicked- 
ness? — and in the girl, too, who was so 
soon to become my son's wife? I must 
indeed have been mad to have dreamed of 
such a thing!" 

"And yet," returned Mr. Hammond, 
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you were mad enough to suspect and 
accuse your brother's wife of greater false- 
ness, of worse wickedness?" 

" I was ! I was ! " exclaimed Mrs. Pal- 
mer, with a sudden pang of remorseful 
recollection; "but Lillian, I know, will 
not be vindictive ; and I pray you, brother 
Michael, to be merciful, and to forgivfe 
my son !" 

"Forgive! Ay!" said Michael, "you 
had better say give at once! When a 
man has robbed you of some thirty thou- 
sand pounds, that is your meaning of 
the word forgive — is it not, Mrs. Pal- 
mer ?" 

" Brother Michael ! — Mr. Hammond !" ex- 
claimed Mrs. Palmer, making an eflFort to 
kneel at his feet, which Michael quickly 
perceived and prevented, placing his sister 
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in her chair, and holding her finnly there, 
whilst she continued at intervals, "Pray 
hear me! All I ask is time — do not 
take any legal proceedings against my 
son ! — ^have patience with me, and I will 
pay you all — yes, all! Take everything I 
possess in the meantime, and I will en- 
deavour to satisfy you." 

" There ! there !" that is enough ; " pray 
stop, Sybil — Mrs. Palmer!" exclaimed Mi- 
chael, impatiently, "who has ever asked 
yoii for all you possess? — you are very 
welcome to give it me when I do. But 
do sit quietly there, like a rational woman, 
and hear me out, without interrupting me 
— will you?" 

"Indeed, Michael," returned Mrs. Pal- 
mer, meekly, " I am but too ready to 
listen to anything you wish to say." 
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" I only desire, then, to assure you, 
Mrs. Palmer, that 1 would give twice 
thirty thousand pounds could I restore the 
good name to your son that he has for- 
feited. Ay," continued Michael, with a 
sudden burst of unexpected feeling, "and 
more than that, if he would have come 
to me and asked me to save him; but 
it is too late now. I have done all I 
can. I have taken all the responsibilities 
upon myself — so far your son is safe. 
As the guardian and trustee of Clara 
Newton, I am responsible for all that be- 
longed to her. I shall restore, it all to 
her; the loss will be mine alone." 

Mrs. Palmer looked and felt bewildered 
at this statement of her brother's inten- 
tions; but he took the trouble of explain- 
ing all and every circumstance more fully, 
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and in detail, to her; and also informed 
her he had good reason to believe, from 
certain inquiries he had made, that her 
son had sailed for Mexico — ^but, as far 
as he was concerned, he was safe, wher- 
ever his destination might be ; that he 
should seek no redress for the wrong he 
had done him — he left him to the punish- 
ment which his own conscience might bring 
upon him; that he was not likely to be 
disturbed with his ill-gotten gains in that 
far distant country. 

"And now," said Michael, in conclusion, 
"it does not seem that either you or I 
can do anything more in this most un- 
fortunate business. I would not speak to 
you in the first heat of feeling caused 
by the knowledge of Stephen's treachery ; 
but now, having fully weighed and inves- 
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tigated every circumstance connected with 
it, and drawn my own conclusions, and 
resolved upon my own mode of action, 
and made you acquainted with everything, 
all I now beg is, that the subject may 
be dropped for ever — that the name of 
Stephen Palmer, which is become a dis- 
grace to the families to which he belongs, 
be no more named, at least to me. My 
pecuniary losses are very heavy; they will 
require time and much careful considera- 
tion on my part, as well as serious re- 
trenchment, to repair; but that is a small 
part of what his conduct has made me 
suffer, for after all I find money is not 
all and everything in this world. However," 
continued Michael, abruptly, "there is no 
occasion to say more on such a subject. I 
know we must all think more ; but I beg 
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to hear no further allusion to it. As his 
mother, I pity you most sincerely, for no 
blame attaches to you in this business ; 
although I am not as^ ignorant as you 
may suppose of your culpable conduct, to- 
gether with your son, in another aflfair. 
But all that is now past and gone, and I 
will try not to mention it again ; and 
you, on your part, must bear up as 
well as you can under existing circum- 
stances. I have done everything for your 
relief that is possible ; so we will say no 
more. I wish you to prepare to return 
with me to Holycross House to-morrow." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

E;iHUS was this miserable trans- 
iictioD disposed of, as far 
i-ijSSa^ fis might be ; and the small 
family party left London for their country 
home. 

It was the middle of January ; bleak, 
cold, and wretched, was the weather — hardly 
less so were the hearts of some of that 
party. Michael Hammond, little sensitive 
as he might be, was deeply hurt by .what 
had occurred — plundered and pillaged where 
he had trusted so implicitly — Ms model 
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man of business, and pet nephew, lost to 
him for ever; a disgrace to his name and 
family, and never more to be seen or 
mentioned by or amongst them. 

The mother's sad feelings may too easily 
be imagined, as she looked out, with 
heavy eyes and heart, at the old familiar 
scenes, where that face and form so dear 
to her would never more be visible, and 
from which she was parted, with a deso- 
lation of separation far worse than that of 
death itself. 

Lillian, too, felt sad- The long and 
protracted absence of her husband weighed 
upon her heart, which was unusually de- 
pressed from the mournful scenes she had 
lately witnessed. Still she had her boy 
to comfort her, and she alone, of the 
melancholy trio, felt some sensation of 
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joyful anticipations as the carriage drew 
up to the gloomy-looking mansion in the 
market-place at Holycross. 

It was more than a month since they 
had left home, and the dismal Christmas 
had come and gone in London^ unmarked 
by any- one save Lillian, who fondly 
thought it was a step that brought her 
nearer to the time of Gabriel's return. 
She sprang from the carriage, and passed 
quickly through the large cold hall, and 
soon was at the top of the stairs that led 
to her child's apartment. 

Michael followed with a slow though 
firm gait, whilst Mrs. Palmer walked with 
an uneven step, her whole frame trembling 
and shaking with cold, and with nervous 
agitation. 

It was one of Michael's fancies, or pre- 
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judices, that stove-heat in a house was 
unwholesome, as he declared it made the in- 
habitants jsusceptible to cold, and more likely 
to suflfer from it on going out of doors. It 
therefore happened that when the travellers 
entered the house, they encountered an 
atmosphere little less bitter than that 
they quitted without. There ivas some- 
thing particularly depressing in this chilly 
home reception; and though Michael passed 
on unflinchingly, his sister shivered, and 
complained audibly. 

" Come ! come !" said he, impatiently, as 
they reached the sitting-room. " I think 
we may bear a little cold after all we have 
gone through since we left home. Come, 
Mrs. Palmer, you must exert yourself, and 
not make such a fuss about trifles." 

Mr. Hammond spoke sharply, as was 
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generally the case when the annoyance lay 
deeper than the cause which appeared on 
the surface, and he was probably vexed 
in observing the melancholy alteration in 
his sister, which her present querulous 
manner and mode of speech betokened — so 
changed from the quiet self-command which 
had formerly characterized all her words 
and actions. 

She looked round as she entered the 
sitting-room, and almost stumbled up to 
the fire-place, and was on the point of 
screaming out, when her eye fell on the 
vacant place, so often occupied in former 
days by her son, and where a book still 
lay which he was in the frequent habit 
of referring to. Michael's words arrested 
her attention — ^happily the cutting coldness 
of them fell with a bracing effect on her 
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sinking heart ; a single sentence of kind- 
ness would have overcome her at that 
moment* In the present instance the foun- 
t tain of her tears dried up — ^the spring of 
grief was frozen — and Sybil Palmer felt, 
if she was to retain her place in her 
brothe/s household, his wishes and com- 
fort must be consulted as heretofore; 
the deep shadow of her own grief must 
not presume to cast its reflection, where 
it never would be tolerated, on Michael's 
hearth and home. 

The wretched mother made a miserable 
pretence of stirring up the fire, and re- 
marked to her brother that the cold had 
quite upset her, but she should be better 
for a little warmth and rest. 

" This room ijs warm enough," said 
Michael, testily ; "we can't expect the 
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hall in January to feel like July. Now, 
then, let us have the letters and papers 
in ; there is a fortnight's accumulation, I 
suppose." 

The letters had not been forwarded to 
London, owing to the uncertainty of the 
time of their return for the preceding 
week or two. 

Mrs. Palmer cowered over the blaze, and 
observed, endeavouring to show some in- 
terest in her brother's remark, that she 
supposed Lillian and he would find letters 
from the West Indies — that she "thought 
there was a mail due." 

At that time the servant entered, bringing 
the lamp with him, for it was nearly 
five o'clock; he let down the curtains., 
also, and the room, under the influence of 
fire and lights, began to look cheerful; 
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but, oh! the desolation within the mother's 
heart ! She sat still, however, and Mr. 
Hammond ordered his letters and papers 
to be brought to him from his own 
room. He possibly guessed something of 
his sister's state of mind; and though 
he would, on principle, suppress all de- 
monstration of feeling on her part, or 
of sympathy on his own, still, no doubt, 
he was desirous of giving her the sup- 
port of his presence that evening, and, 
instead of retiring as usual to his own 
room, sent for his letters to open and 
read upstairs. 

The letters and the papers were brought, 
with some also that had arrived for Mrs. 
Palmer during her absence. "Mrs. Ga- 
briel's," it was said, '*were taken to her 
own apartments." 
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Mrs. Palmer leaned back in her chair, 
without opening hers. On the contrary, 
she appeared to dread the sight of any 
letters, and turned her head away from 
the table on which the servant had placed 
them. 

Michael adjusted his glasses and the 
light of the lamp, and began methodi- 
cally to open his despatches of different 
shapes and sizes. 

"No," he observed at last, as if in 
answer to his sister's remark made some 
quarter of an hour previous; "no, there 
will be no letters this mail — I see the 
packet is lost! It is a terrible business!'' 
continued Michael, in an unmoved tone — 
" here, you can read it — so near land, 
too ! That tremendous gale, you remem- 
ber, on the 15th — all hands went down !" 
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"How very dreadful!" said Mrs. Pal- 
mer, with white quivering lips, and her 
thoughts meanwhile following another vessel 
at the mercy of the wild waves, that 
same fearful night, with a sickening dread 
that it might also have met its doom ; 
and most justly so, for it was freighted 
with her guilty son, and the wages of 
his iniquity. She turned suddenly from 
her own thoughts, and asked her brother, 
with a strange composure, what -'was the 
name of the West Indian packet lost off 
the Scilly Isles. 

"The NauiiluSj^ said Michael; "and 
I have no doubt there were important 
despatches on board her for me. We 
shall not hear now from Gabriel till the 
next." 

Michael then turned to take up some 
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other papers, which lay near, and in so 
doing his eyes fell on the letters directed 
to his sister, and on which the light of 
the lamp was cast brightly. 

" Ah !" he exclaimed, " by good luck, 
I see Gabriel has written to you by an 
earlier packet — ^look ! You must open your 
letter, Mrs. Palmer, and tell us what he is 
doing." 

His sister mechanically obeyed. She 
glanced over her letter, and then at- 
tempted to speak. The noise she made 
attracted Michael's attention from one which 
he was himself deeply studying at the 
time. 

"Well, what does he say? It does 
not Ipok very long, at all events. Can't 
you read it to me, or shall I save you 
the trouble?" 
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Mrs. Palmer glanced up with a terrified 
look and distended eyes. The paper in 
her hand shook and quivered as Michael 
took it, and hastily read — 

"My dear Sybil, 

"Your letter has just reached 
me. ' I cannot say I fully understand its 
import, for you write enigmatically ; how- 
ever, one thing seems clear, ^.nd that is, 
you wish, in all kindness, 1 am sure, to 
warn me of some possible trouble or an- 
noyance befalling my precious wife in my 
absence, and against which you imply that 
my presence ahne can shield her. It is 
enough ! — such an intimation is a sum- 
mons for me — all other considerations 
must and shall defer to it. I will say 
no more at present, but shall take my 
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passage home An the Nautilus j which sails 
next week. Till then, adieu! 

" Gabriel." 



Michael read it word for word slowly, 
as if he sought the sense, and could not 
master it. A mist, too, swam before his 
eyes, and a horrible sensation, as if of night- 
mare, crept all over him. But he stood 
by the table confronting his sister, whilst 
she, with a straining fixed look on his 
face, seemed vainly endeavouring to speak ; 
but though the parched lips opened and 
closed, they emitted no sound. At length 
some words hissed slowly from between 
Michael's closed teeth. They were — 

"This is your doing, then, Mrs. Pal- 
mer !" 

Too true, indeed it was ! She had now 
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her granted wish, and Stephen's also, of 
Gabriers premature return from his un- 
finished mission to the West Indies. 

Alas! for the fulfilment of such unholy 
desires! The fruit of them in the present 
instance was indeed like that of the apples 
by the Dead Sea — ^bitter, bitter, and most 
unpalatable to the taste — cinders and ashes 
'in that dry mouth ! , 

" I — I could not help it !" at last gasped 
out the wretched woman. 

" You could — ^you know you could !" 
said Michael, in the same constrained un- 
natural tone of voice. " Woman ! you have 
killed your brother ! Gabriel's blood lies 
at your door !" 

Was it to be wondered at that that 
already so deeply stricken spirit was laid 
low by these words? Enough to kill one 
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whose nerves were not unstrung like those 
of the miserable woman to whom they 
were addressed. She sank in a quivering 
heap upon the floor, and Michael, with a 
shuddering gesture, passed by her pros- 
trate form, and sent her maid to her 
assistance. 

The fearful intelligence had then to be 
conveyed, as best it might, to the poor 
bereaved wife and widow. Vain, indeed, 
would any attempt be to depict the 
depth of that desolation into which she 
was so suddenly plunged. Lillian could 
hardly be made to comprehend why and 
wherefore, at that unexpected time, her 
unfortunate husband was on his way home 
in that doomed ship. The whole affair 
was as incomprehensible to her as it was 
awful and overwhelming. 
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Michael himself was hardly less affect- 
ed by the startling catastrophe. A new 
and oppressing idea took possession of his 
imagination, which caused him to accuse 
both his sister and himself of being the 
destroyers of their younger brother's life ; 
suggesting that he had sent him out on 
this fatal errand, and that she had re- 
called him, and Gabriel had perished in 
consequence. 

It was a morbid feeling, no doubt, and 
very unlike those generally entertained by 
the practical matter-of-fact man of busi- 
ness. But deep within the recesses of 
Michael's heart there existed a secret well- 
spring of attachment to his only brother. 
The stream which should have issued from 
this source had been so often checked and 
well-nigh stifled, that it appeared almost dried 
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up; but now, at the first tidings of this 
calamity, it gushed out pure and bright 
to the surface of that arid soil, purifying 
and enriching it, as Michael felt and owned, 
he would have given all the gold he pos- 
. sessed to have brought that brother back 
to life. 

For some time after he received the 
mournful news, he seemed quite prostrated 
by it, and could hardly be roused to use 
any exertion, or even to notice what was 
going on around him. It was then that 
Lillian, becoming aware of Michael's state, 
rose up, in the midst of her own bitter 
grief, to try to comfort and support him. 

With all her natural gentleness, Lillian 
possessed that strength of mind which 
can alone be derived from a firm and 
habitual reliance on a merciful and over- 
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ruling Providence, and which now kept 
her from utterly sinking in this time of 
severe trial. She was also naturally cheer- 
ful and trustful, and, as she strove to pour 
consolation into Michael's stricken heart, 
some refreshing drops feU upon her own, 
whispering of hope she hardly dared to 
cherish. It suggested that there might 
be sparing mercy still, even in the. midst 
of this overwhelming trouble; that from 
the shipwrecked crew some struggling 
souls might have been rescued, and that 
her husband might be amongst the num^ 
ber. 

This thought, which had, indeed, no 
foundation to stand upon, was yet a 
blessed one to Michael; it was but the 
straw to the drowning wretch, yet he 
eagerly clutched at it, and revived in 
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consequence ; it was something tangible to 
lay hold of. Anything, in fact, was better 
than to sit still and suflFer as he had 
done. So he declared his intention of 
following out Lillian's idea, and to lose no 
time in going up to town, and from thence 
to the Lands End, should he hear any tidings 
of the shipwrecked vessel, or her passengers, 
beyond the fearfnl ones already received. 

It cannot be said that the hopes of 
one or the other of the mourners were 
very sanguine as to a happy result, yet 
for a time there seemed a relief from the 
dull calmness of despair. Lillian, in the 
meantime, with unselfish charity, devoted 
herself to the care of her wretched sister- 
in-law, whose grief and remorse had 
brought on fresh attacks of her hysterical 
seizures, which were sometimes so violent 
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and exhausting as to threaten her life itself. 

Mr. Hammond's plans were soon settled, 
and he sought Lillian, to take leave. It 
was a mournful and a momentous parting 
to both. They neither of them dared to 
speculate upon what might have occurred 
before their next meeting. It was, indeed, 
a question of life and death. So there was 
little said on either side. Lillian strove to 
support her own fortitude, and that of 
Michael also. He took her boy in his 
arms, and, returning him to his mother's, 
said hastily : 

" There ! there ! whatever happens, this 
child shall be my heir, he shall inherit all 
I have to leave, as his father would have 
done. I have no more to say, for words 
cannot make my intentions plainer, or my 
resolve more fixed than it is, and I am 
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not a man given to make speeches. Now, 
my dear child, good-bye, and God bless 
you, and speed me in my undertaking. 
We shall soon meet again." 

Michael went his way, and Lillian was 
left alone in that melancholy mansion, to 
bear her sorrow as she best might, and 
to try and solace that of Mrs. Palmer. 

Day by day the latter became worse, and 
Lillian's whole sympathy was strongly inter- 
ested in her behalf. A regular nurse had 
to be engaged to help, with the assistance 
of her own maid — and that nurse was 
Mrs. Salmons. Often when Mrs. Palmer's 
wandering and unsettled eyes rested on 
her familiar face, did her unhinged mind 
bring back with tormenting exactness the 
scene of that night when with Stephen 
she invaded her brother's secret reposi- 
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tones; and then did she recapitulate the 
whole proceeding with unsteady voice to 
Lillian, and implore her to seek for the 
pin her son had dropped amongst its 
hidden treasure. 

The family doctor at last thought Mrs. 
Palmer so much worse, and mind and 
body both in such imminent danger, that 
he suggested the necessity of having 
further advice, and begged that Mr. Ham- 
mond might be written to, and requested 
to send down some medical man, in whose 
opinion he might have full confidence; or 
else allow him to do so on his own 
responsibility. 

Lillian, however, suggested that pos- 
sibly Mr. Hammond had already left Lon- 
don. Her own anxious hopes and wishes 
tended in that direction ; but she expressed 
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her own unqualified opinion that there 
ought to be no delay in Mrs. Palmer's 
xase, and she empowered Doctor Davis 
to summon further medical advice imme- 
diately. 

It was done, and the same morning 
Doctor Davis announced to Lillian that he 
had written to the London physician whom 
he had already named to her, and unless 
sent for by her in the meantime, should 
not visit his patient again until the even- 
ing, when he intended meeting his friend 
at the station, and hoped to bring him 
with him directly after to see Mrs. Pal- 
mer. 

Lillian having received all necessary 
instructions, in the meantime took her 
accustomed place in the invalid's chamber. 
She was seldom permitted the comfort of 
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indulging her grief and anxiety in private. 
Mrs. Palmer made the most constant de- 
mands upon her time and patience* She 
would often send for Lillian, if absent 
for a short time, and then in her half- 
conscious state, with the fear of death be- 
fore her, would entreat her to stay by 
her, and assure her of her forgiveness for 
all the evil she had ever thought or in- 
tended against her and her poor brother 
Gabriel. 

Lillian's distress at such times was very 
great, and there was no escape from the 
repetition of these scenes. In common hu- 
manity she could neither refuse to go to 
her, nor relax in her endeavours to soothe 
the unhappy woman. She could not close 
her ears and heart to her harrowing ap- 
peals. 
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So Lillian braced up her poor, aching, 
sinking heart, and went about doing all 
the good she could to her enemy; and 
literally it must have been heaping coals 
of fire upon Mrs. Palmer's head, whilst 
she sought in every way to ease her 
pains of body and mind. 

Poor Lillian! there was none to care 
for her, meanwhile. She who had once ' 
been so tenderly watched over, and 
shielded from every trouble and annoy- 
ance ; and he who would have laid down 
his life for her, or shed his heart's blood 
to protect her from the least evil, was 
now far away, perhaps for ever removed 
from all knowledge of, or participation 
in, her earthly cares and sorrows. His 
freed spirit already rejoicing in its unseen 
though blest abode, whilst its mortal 
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tenement was reposing beneath the deep 
waters of that treacherous ocean from 
whose depths she might never more hope 
to recover that which was once so precious 
to her sight. 

Lillian sat thus musing on her w^oe, 
a few evenings after Michael had left his 
home, by the bedside of the then unconscious 
suflFerer. She had done all that lay in 
her power to soothe the perturbed spirit ; 
she had pointed out to her the only way 
to peace and comfort, and whilst so doing, 
the blessed words had fallen like dew on 
her own weary heart, refreshing and in- 
vigorating it to bear up against its ac- 
cumulated load of sorrow. 

Mrs. Palmer had fallen asleep more 
quietly to the music of Lillian's gentle 
tones and comforting words, and she re- 
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mained watching the unhappy woman until 
she sank into a calm slumber. 

Lillian herself was almost worn out, and 
had nearly dropped asleep also, when the 
nurse came from the next room, saying, in 
a low whisper, 

"The medical gentlemen, ma'am, please, 
are just arrived. I heard them in the hall 
below. Will you please step down and see 
them first, and I will come and fetch them 
up when the poor lady is awake and ready 
to receive them ?" 

Lillian listlessly acquiesced. She was in 
the daily habit of meeting Doctor Davis, 
and said she would go down and see him 
first, and he might bring up his friend, the 
London physician, when he pleased, there 
was no occasion for her to see him. . 

The nurse accordingly returned to her 
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patient, and Lillian wrapped her shawl 
around her, and leaving the sick-chamber, 
descended the wide oak staircase. 

It was getting dusk, and the lamp was 
lighted in the hall, when she entered its 
freezing precincts. No one was about, but 
there was a light in the dining-room, and 
the door stood ajar. She went up to it 
and pushed it gently open. The fire had 
been kept up in that room in expectation 
of the two medical men's arrival during 
the evening or night. 

Lillian just looked in, intending to call 
Dr. Davis out to speak to him, not wish- 
ing at that time to see his friend also. 
She then perceived that only one of the 
gentlemen was there; and as there was 
no light except that reflected by the fire, 
she felt uncertain which it might be, and 
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therefore hesitated a moment at the door 
before entering, then stopping,, asked 
softly — 

"Is it you, Dr. Davis?" 

The gentleman within was pacing up 
and down the room with a rapid and 
somewhat impatient step, and, until spoken 
to, seemed unaware that anyone was 
near. 

He turned quickly, however, at the first 
sound of Lillian's voice. With one step 
he was at her side, and ere she could 
turn away, his arms were round her, and 
his words, amidst a shower of warm kisses, 
breathed forth — 

" My darling ! — my love ! — ^my Lillian !" 

But they fell unheeded on her ears, for 
Lillian had fainted in her husband's 
arms. 
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Who can describe the moment of return- 
ing consciousness, when the happy wife re- 
vived to the trembling realization of 
her hasband's safety and restoration, and 
her own exceeding bliss? Such joy as 
could only be equalled by the depths of 
the misery that had preceded it ! What 
a strange dreamy sense of overpowering 
thankfulness and love and gratitude filled 
all Lillian's heart and soul! The happi- 
ness of the long-divided and re-united pair 
was for a time too intense for words. In 
murmured words, in mute caresses, the 
first fleeting hour of their meeting passed 
all unheeded away. At length the words 
became sentences, and they talked once more 
together, and felt a waking sense of their 
felicity, and asked each other how it had 
come to pass. 
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"I returned with my brother," said Ga- 
briel, in answer to Lillian's first inquiry; 
"he left me in this room, where I pro- 
mised to remain, whilst he went to prepare 
you for my return," 

" And I," said Lillian, " missed him from 
being in Mrs. Palmer's room ; whilst he, 
no doubt, went to find me in my own. 
And now tell me, my dearest, about that 
fearful shipwreck. Surely you were never 
really lost at sea?" 

"Very nearly, my darling. We suffered 
tremendously between Ushant and the 
Scilly Isles, and at last struck upon 
the rocks of that coast. Some of us 
made our escape, and were picked up by 
a foreign boat, and taken to the French 
coast; that was the reason we were not 
heard of before. My brother came down 
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to the Land's End, and set all inquiries 
on foot, and at length obtained tidings, 
which were prosecuted with all the energy 
which money could impart, to insure a 
happy issue. He soon discovered our place 
of refuge, and you see the result, dearest. 
Ah! surely Michael is the best brother 
that ever man was blessed with!" 

" I think I could name another quite 
as good," returned Lillian, looking fondly 
in her husband's face. 

The news of Gabriel's return came also 
with a healing as well as happy in- 
fluence on Mrs. Palmer's shaken nerves 
and sinking frame. The intelligence so 
far revived her that she was soon able 
to dispense with medical attendance, and 
the renewed kindness of her brother 
Michael contributed to perfect that re- 
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covery which Gabriel's restoration had 
commenced, and ere long she was able to 
' join the re-united family party down- 
stairs. She was greatly softened and 
improved by her late experience, but 
never entirely regained her former strength 
either of mind or body. With returning 
health, however, her former tormenting 
disquietude respecting Stephen and his 
actual position and whereabouts again 
assailed her; for he, although so deeply 
sinning, and contemned by all around, 
was yet the dearest object that the world 
contained to his mother's devoted heart. 
It was a grievous trial, indeed, and one 
tliat was almost a suflScient punishment 
for all Mrs. Palmer's past sins towards 
others. Feel what she might, however, 
lier present sorrow must be supported 
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alone; and what grief can be equal to a 
mother's who is aware that all the world 
stands aloof from the beloved though 
erring one! — ^that his name is a by- 
word, his memory a disgrace! Poor Mrs, 
Palmer felt all this more acutely than 
any one knowing the woman's nature 
would have given her credit for. She 
had indeed set up an idol, and it was 
cast down from its proud pedestal, shat- 
tered and defaced. Still the mother 
gathered up the broken fragments, and 
sheltered and cherished them in the secret 
tabernacle of her heart. At length, through 
some unknown channel, she received a 
letter from her son — at least it was posted 
by some private hand from London. 

How her spirit revived at the sight of 
that well-known and loved writing, whilst 
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her whole being rejoiced in the convic- 
tion that he still remembered his mother, 
and turned to her recollection in his far- 
distant home. She felt, now she could 
receive tidings of his welfare, that he was 
no longer dead to her — that life was hence- 
forth no more a blank to her! 

It was a strange letter ; there was little 
to re-assure or gratify a mother's heart 
in its perusal. It showed, however, the 
identity of the man, and that, in spite of 
all that had befallen him, Stephen was 
still the same, for his cool and calcu- 
lating spirit had not deserted him. He 
spoke of himself as a deeply injured man, 
one, in fact, more sinned against than 
sinning, and as having been compelled to 
the course he had adopted in consequence 
of the baseness and ill-conduct of others. 
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He spoke of Clara and her perfidy in 
terms of such bitterness and ill-feeling 
against her and her husband, as made 
his mother almost rejoice that the same 
country did not contain them both. He 
spoke of her behaviour in regard to him 
as having had such a ruinous effect upon 
himself and all his prospects, that he was 
driven to act as he had done. She had 
by her falseness deprived him of wealth, 
reputation, and home, for he could never 
have shown himself again in Holycross 
after what had occurred. 

He went on to say he regretted the 
grief which the loss of his money would 
occasion his uncle ; but he might take 
comfort, as it was in fact no robbery on 
his part — he hoped to turn it to profitable 
account yet ; and that being the case, at 
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some future day Michael might receive 
his own again with interest. In that 
light it was but a loan, let others re- . 
gard it as thej might. 

Much more did Stephen write to his 
mother, whom no doubt from past ex- 
perience he regarded as something in the 
light of an accomplice; or, if not exactly 
so, in the present case, at least, of such 
a congenial disposition as could enter into 
all he advanced, and view it in an ap- 
proving spirit. 

As she read on, ' her mind (now much 
weakened) became almost confused and 
bewildered between her sense of right and 
wrong, and she actually ceased to think 
him so very much to blame — in fact, 
the horror of the sin was almost swal- 
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lowed up in her love and compassion for 
the sinner. 

The letter concluded with begging 
her, if* ever she wearied of the grudg- 
ing hospitality doled out to her at 
Holycross House, to leave it and come 
at once to him, as he would then 
let her know where to find him ; and 
if she would bring her money with her, 
he could find a very profitable investment 
for it. 

Mrs. Palmer had fortunately neither per- 
sonal nor mental strength requisite for 
such an undertaking in all its bearings. 
She was, therefore, forced to forego the 
hope of indulging her longing desire 
of seeing her son once more, and obliged 
to satisfy her heart with constantly writing 
to, and occasionally hearing from him ; 
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and in that occupation and expectation 
her mind grew easier, and her spiiit be- 
came more calm and cheerful. 

If either of her brothers knew or sus- 
pected anything of her communication with 
her absent son, nothing ever was said ; 
and Mrs. Palmer concealed all trace that 
might have led to a knowledge of his actual 
place of abode with a jealous and not un- 
natural care. 

Michael was never heard but once to 
allude to him, and that was in reply to 
some information that Gabriel had received 
from a West Indian correspondent, which 
led to a belief that Stephen, under a false 
name, was the head of a new flourishing 
commercial house at Vera Cruz, expressing 
at the same time his incredulity and aston- 
ishment at such a bold venture on Ste- 
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phen's part, after what he had done. 

"Ah!" said Michael, "depend upon it, 
our worthy nephew is the man you sup- 
pose. Yes ; his fall was a signal one ; 
but let the height be ever so great, he 
is one that will always alight upon his feet." 

And so it proved 
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CHAPTER X. 

lT^WW^HE first event of any peculiar 
Interest which occurred to 




break the quiet monotony 
of the days at Holycross House was the 
return of Clara and her hiisband. Captain 
Linwood, to that neighbourhood. 

There was some awkwardness in the 
first meeting between the runaway heiress 
and her former guardian. Nor did Clara 
venture to present herself before him 
until she had, through Lillian, obtained 
due permission to do so. On that oc- 
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casion the interview took place at her own 
house, Elmswell Park. 

Mr. Hammond would not task his 
sister's returning strength of mind and 
body to ask her to receive Glara at 
Holycross^ There were too many memories 
involved in such a place of meeting to 
make it pleasant at that time to any of 
those most concerned in it. 

Michael did not exhibit any of the ap- 
prehended displeasure, which he had never 
entertained against Mrs. Linwood. Still 
there were recollections enough connected 
with her former residence in his family, 
and manner of quitting it, to make him 
look rather more grave than usual, when 
he, accompanied by Lillian and Gabriel, 
entered the house of his former ward. 

Clara Linwood received them very 
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gracefully, with a charming mixture of 
diffidence and pleasure that was very 
becoming; but her natural timidity made 
her cling especially to Lillian as her 
protectress on the occasion ; whilst she 
almost drew back from Mr. Hammond, 
whom at the same time she was heartily 
glad to see once more. 

" Come, my dear," said he, taking both 
her hands in his, and looking kindly at 
the blushing and averted countenance, 
" look me straight in the face at once, 
and then it will be over. I used to tell 
you, if a disagreeable thing has to be 
done, to get it over as soon as possible, 
and make an end of it. Come, I am 
glad to see, as far as I can judge, 
that you are looking so well and so 
happy." 
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"Ah! happy! yes, indeed I am, my 
dear sir. And so I am to see you 
once more, though I fear you hardly think 
it, after all — all — the trouble." 

" We will say no more about this,'' 
replied Michael, in a grave, kind voice. 
"What is past and gone can't be recalled; 
and you must forgive me if I say that 
much of the' troujbje, as you call it, would 
have been avoided had you shewn a little 
more resolution, and faced the difficulty 
at first. When you found you had made 
a mistake, if you would have had the 
boldness to own it, and abide the con- 
sequences, you might have saved a great 
deal of sorrow and misconception to some, 
and perhaps," added he, in a lower tone, 
" of crime and lasting remorse to others." 

Clara owned almost with tears that 
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such might have been the case, and yet 
intimated the dread she felt of being kept 
to her engagement, should she have. openly 
declared her change of feeling, adding, 
" I know I was very wrong, but I had not 
courage to do otherwise. You must for- 
give the weakness of my nature, which 
compelled me to act as I did." 

"Ah! cunning is said to be the wisdom 
of the weak," replied Michael. " I am 
sorry you should have had recourse to 
it; but you were not the only one to 
blame, so we will say no more about it." 

" Except," remonstrated her husband, 
who had drawn near to support his wife, 
"except, my dear sir, you must please to 
remember that in love, as in war, all stra- 
tagems are allowable, so we must crave a 
full and free pardon on that score." 
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Michael looked from one to the other 
of the young couple before him. They 
had both been favourites of his formerly, 
and an expression of kind interest sof- 
tened his hard features, as he extended 
a hand to each. 

"Well, as far as I am concerned, I for- 
give you both for the trick you played me; 
but I wish, my dear," said he expressly to 
Clara, "you would promise me to be more 
straightforward and courageous in any diffi- 
cult transactions henceforth — eh?'' 

Clara only answered by a timid ap- 
pealing glance to her husband, who spoke 
for her. 

"I promise and vow, my dear sir, for 
my sweet little wife, to be henceforth the 
shield that shall guard and protect her 
in all cases of difficulty and doubt and 
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danger. She shall want neither strength 
nor courage whilst I live to act for her.'' 

" Very well," said Michael, " I suppose 
I must be content to take all your good 
qualities by proxy now ; and as you seem 
to have got some one to speak as well as 
act for you, I shall say no more to you 
on the subject, and will only wish you 
many years' enjoyment of the many bless- 
ings with which you are surrounded." 

A longer observation of Clara and her 
husband seemed to satisfy Mr. Hammond 
that his former ward had this time chosen 
well for her own happiness; and he en- 
joyed frequent opportunities of doing so, 
as the young couple took up their per- 
manent residence at Elmswell Park, and 
Clara never appeared to have the least 
occasion to regret the change she had 
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made in the selection of the master of the 
place and all her possessions. 

After a time Gabriel and Lillian began 
to feel again the wish of having some 
home of their own ; and it was Mrs. 
Palmer now who was most opposed to 
such a proceeding on their part, and 
most desirous of retaining them as con- 
stant inmates of the old house at Holy- 
cross. 

Michael, however, said but little on the 
subject to induce them to remain entirely ; 
he even appeared to agree with Gabriel, 
when he at last mentioned the subject of 
their leaving him, after their prolonged 
visit at his house. 

"I daresay," said he, "young people 
generally find it pleasantest to have a 
home of their own. I know you and 
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Lillian are very kind, and perfectly ac- 
commodating ; but it can't be the same 
thing to you living here, as it would be 
in a separate establishment. You have 
your own friends and your own engage- 
ments, and can't be expected to forego 
them all for us ; and we can't do the 
same as you do, nor do we wish it, es- 
pecially now. So say no more about it, 
but follow out your own plans, whatever 
they may be." 

Thus permitted and encouraged to move, 
Gabriel told his wife he intended to make 
fresh inquiries of Henry Linwood, as to 
whether he still intended to let the Lodge; 
and if so, if he would still take them as 
his tenants there. 

^' I know the house is empty," said 
Lillian, as she and Gabriel talked the 
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matter over; "and we may be quite sure 
neither Clara noc Captain Linwood has 
any idea of ever living there themselves, 
so I think we may look upon their 
taking us as tenants as settled, especially 
after proceeding as far as we once did 
towards taking the place." 

"Yes," returned Gabriel; "now we 
have decided to go, and Michael seems 
willing, and Sybil satisfied that we should 
do so, there can be no doubt of our 
being able to secure our dear old 
home." 

Thus Gabriel and Lillian thought and 
reasoned, and set off for Elmswell Park 
in the full expectation of their plan 
meeting with the full concurrence of their 
friends there. They found Clara and her 
husband both at home, and hastened to 
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lay before them the subject of their 
wishes and intentions as regarded their 
former residence at Linwood Lodge. 

To their surprise, Mr. and Mrs. Linwood 
exchanged a hasty glance, then began both 
to speak together, saying — 

" How unlucky !" and then simultaneously 
stopped in a sort of embarrassment, which 
made Lillian draw back, and Gabriel re- 
mark with his usual composure — 

" If there is any change in your in- 
tention of letting the place, of course we 
must think of something else; but I fan- 
cied, from what Lillian said,« it was still 
to be had." 

"And so it waSy^ replied Clara, "till 
a very short time ago. Lillian is quite 
right ; and there is no one that Henry 
and I should rejoice so much in having 
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there as Lillian and yourself; but " 

"But what?" asked Gabriel, quietly. 
" Is it let ? I wish you would let us 
have the refusal, if it is not." 

Clara said no more, but got behind 
her "shield," and looked up at him to 
take up the matter. Captain Linwood 
understood, and came to his wife's 
rescue. 

"If it had been to let, my dear fel- 
low, you may be sure there is no one 
would be half so acceptable to me and 
to Clara as yourself and Mrs. Hammond ; 
but during this time it was so, truth to 
say, I believed that you both had taken 
up your permanent abode at the old 
House in the market-place. So I changed 
my mind about letting the place, and 
have decided upon selling it." 
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" If it had been to let, my dear fel- 
low, you may be sure there is no one 
would be half so acceptable to me and 
to Clara as yourself and Mrs. Hammond ; 
but during tbs time it was so, truth to 
say, I believed that you both had taken 
up your permanent abode at the old 
House in the market-place. So I changed 
my mind about letting the place, and 
have decided upon selling it." 

VOL. III. s 
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lay before them the subject of their 
wishes and intentions as regarded their 
former residence at Linwood Lodge. 

To their surprise, Mr. and Mrs. Linwood 
exchanged a hasty glance, then began both 
to speak together, saying — 

" How unlucky !" and then simultaneously 
stopped in a sort of embarrassment, which 
made Lillian draw back, and Gabriel re- 
mark with his usual composure — 

" If there is any change in your in- 
tention of letting the place, of course we 
must think of something else; but I fan- 
cied, from what Lillian said,* it was still 
to be had." 

" And so it was^^ replied Clara, " till 
a very short time ago. Lillian is quite 
right ; and there is no one that Henry 
and I should rejoice so much in having 
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" Selling the Lodge !" exclaimed Lillian, 
in an almost involuntary tone of reproach. 
" Oh ! how can you bear to part with 
the place for good and all?" 

"I hope," replied Henry, "that I have 
parted with it for good ; but you must 
not blame me. You know we cannot 
live at two places at once, and Clara's 
inclination tends, as you well know, to 
her present home. Nor have I any ex- 
pectation of ever inducing her to move 
to my less eligible abode — so — so — ^the 
fact is, I have been persuaded to sell 
my ^ own place,' such as it is ; and I 
hope" — ^looking at Lillian with a smile — 
"you will forgive me for doing so." 

"Oh! yes! of course," replied she, 
feeling rather hurt and disappointed. 

"You have found a purchaser, then, 
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Lin wood?" asked Gabriel, after a moment's 
pause. 

" Yes, I have/' returned he ; " but 
things are not quite settled yet, so you 
must excuse my saying any more about it 
at present." 

" Oh ! certainly," replied Gabriel ; ^^ and 
you must forgive our having troubled you 
with this application, as we were quite 
ignorant of your intentions." 

And there the matter rested; and 
Clara called Lillian's attention to a letter 
she was writing to her aunt, Mrs. Riccardo, 
of whom she had not been forgetful in 
the midst of her wedded happiness and 
prosperity. She even declared she owed a 
large debt of gratitude to that self-com- 
placent lady, for having been the means 
of delaying her intended marriage with 

s2 
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Stephen Palmer, and thereby, unwittingly, 
doing her the greatest service, by giving 
her time to know her own mind, and see 
something of the real character of her 
lover, and thereby saving her from the 
dreadful fate of becoming his wife. 

In the depths of her gratitude, Clara 
had written to invite Mrs. Riccardo, as 
well as Fanny Newton, to stay with her, 
and had even included the signor in her 
invitations, though she devoutly hoped he 
would refuse to come. 

The invitation was, however, promptly 
accepted. Fanny Newton was instructed 
to write and inform Mrs. Linwood, that, 
as soon as the Stapletons returned home,- 
it was the intention of her aunt and the 
signor to visit them, and that, in the 
meantime, they would take Elmswell Park 
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en route there, and therefore the whole 
party might be expected the following 
week. 

. " So you see, Lillian," said Clara, ** we 
are positively going to have them all. It 
quite frightens me when I think of the 
signor roaming loose about here, for nobody 
knows how long." 

" Come, you must not repent of your 
invitation already," said her husband; " you 
know you can depend upon me to take 
care of you." 

" Oh ! yes," said Clara, ^' I am quite 
resigned ; I shall try and support it as 
well as I can." 

Mrs. Linwood's good intentions were, 
however, never destined to be put to the 
proof. Alas! for the uncertainty of all 
human plans and projects ! Neither the 
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signer nor Lis lady ever visited Elmswell 
Park. 

Another summons came for Mrs. Ric- 
cardo. After playing the invalid for so 
many years with so much satisfaction to 
herself, she was called upon to support 
the character in earnest. 

A day or two before that appointed 
for her visit to Clara, Mrs. Riccardo was 
taken seriously ill. Nothing could exceed 
her alarm and despair when informed of 
the dangerous tendency of her malady. 
But in spite of her protestations against 
the opinion of the medical men who 
attended her, and the imputation touching 
the folly and selfishness of those who be- 
lieved in them, she became rapidly 
worse. 

It was in vain that Fanny Newton, 
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with affectionate solicitade, soaght to warn 
the unhappy dying woman, and teach her 
where to turn for comfort at that hour 
of extremity. Whilst breath and conscious- 
ness remained, Mrs. Eiccardo refused to 
admit the idea of danger. It seemed 
even as if she supposed she could keep 
death at bay by determining to ignore 
its evident approach. With faltering 
tongue she upbraided Fanny for her 
cruelty in talking to her of her perilous 
state. 

" Ah, it is very well for you who are so 
well and strong to sit by and tell me I 
am going to die, but I don't believe a 
word you say; and I'm no worse than I 
have been a hundred times before, when 
you thought there was nothing the matter 
with me, so I haven't much faith in your 
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opinion; and I think it is very selfish 
and unfeeling of you, Fanny; so if you can 
do nothing for me but mope, you had 
better go and send the signor." 

But though repeatedly sent for, the care- 
less husband was seldom to be found in 
his wife's sick-chamber. It cannot be 
denied, however, that Mr. Riccardo showed 
much anxiety at that time ^about his wife, 
or rather touching any disposition she might 
have made, or be induced to make, respect- 
ing the property over which she had reserved 
a full and entire control on her marriage, 
and of the extent of which he was still in 
ignorance. He found, on approaching this 
delicate subject, however, that the bare 
mention of a will, or qi the necessity of 
settling her worldly affairs, threw the miser- 
able woman into such a state of anger 
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and excitement, that he abandoned all 
hope for himself of inducing her to attend 
to such matters; but contrived at the same 
time to hint to Fanny Newton the desira- 
bility of Madame Riccardo's allowing his 
lawyer to receive any instructions she might 
be disposed to give about her aflFairs. After 
that, the signor, or Monsieur le Comte, as 
he continued to call himself, took himself 
out, to beguile the weary hours of his 
wife's indisposition, with such society and 
amusement as he could command. 

Fanny Newton would gladly have sum- 
moned Clara to her dying aunt, would she 
have permitted it; but it appeared Mrs. 
Riccardo considered that would have been 
much the same as signing her own death 
warrant, so she strictly forbade any such 
communication being made as might induce 
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her niece to visit her at that time, de- 
claring also that she felt sure she should 
be sufl5ciently recovered to go and see her, 
as had been proposed, at Elmswell Park. 

The rapidly approaching crisis was not to 
be averted by any of the dying woman's 
devices. With her heart fixed on earth, 
and her whole soul bound up in the 
things of time and sense, she was dragged, 
as it were, into another world. 

Clinging with her expiring efforts to 
life, shrinking from the approach of death, 
and protesting against the cruelty of even 
thinking she was dying, the unhappy 
woman sank at last under the effiects 
of her malady, even to the last moment 
refusing to listen to any suggestions that 
might have given her hope and comfort. 

The widowed signer hardly knew at first 
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whether he was called upon to lament in sin- 
cerity, or secretly to rejoice in his emancipa- 
tion from fetters which had pressed rather 
heavily upon him at times, but which he 
bore patiently, trusting they might prove 
eventually to be well gilded. 

It turned out, unhappily for him, that 
the former sentiment was most suitable 
to his case, as his wife, in dying, had 
left him without any pecuniary consola- 
tions. 

Mrs. Riccardo had good reasons for the 
reserve she had maintained respecting the 
disposition of her money affairs. It be- 
came known, then, that, a short time pre- 
vious to her marriage, she had sunk the 
greater part of her property in an an- 
nuity, and that of course ceased with her 
life. 
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The smaller residue of her fortune, 
which she had kept in her own hands, 
had been almost entirely transferred into 
those of the signor when abroad, and was 
supposed by his wife to have been ex- 
pended in the purchase of the ennobling 
property in Germany. 

It is needless to say no such appro- 
priation of the money had ever been 
really made, and the title assumed by the 
signor and his lady was as fictitious as 
the rest of his pretensions. He was, 
therefore, a considerable loser by his 
wife's death, having gambled away the 
money already made over to him, to which 
he would otherwise most probably have suc- 
ceeded when that event occurred. 

He was, therefore, again compelled to 
trust to his own resources, and seek his 
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fortune afresh. No doubt the same facility 
and easy assurance which has hitherto be- 
friended him will continue to exercise their 
beneficial effects over his future destiny, 
and merit like his, meet its due reward. 
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CHAPTEE XL 

i^M SHOKT time after her aunt's 
death, Clara wrote to Lii- 
^^^^M^i lian. They had not met 
since the day that the unsuccessful ap- 
plication had been made respecting Linwood 
Lodge. 

Clara and her husband had been in 
town since that time; they had attended 
Mrs. Kiccardo's funeral, and had brought 
Fanny back with them, to m^e Elmswell 
her home henceforth. 

The note which Lillian received con- 
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tained a request which surprised her a 
Mttle at first, but she acceded to it with- 
out hesitation, saying, as she gave the 
note to Gabriel — 

"It is only to ask me to meet her 
and Fanny at the Lodge this afternoon; 
she says it is about to be transferred 
into the new owner's hands immediately, 
and she thinks I shall like to take a last 
look at it as their property." 

" Well, I suppose you will go ?" said 
Gabriel; "for I imagine the real motive 
for making the request is, she does not 
like to come here to see you, not having 
courage to meet Mrs. Palmer. So as she 
and Linwood will be at the Lodge (on 
business probably), she thinks you will 
not object to walking over." 

"But I do object, Gabriel, although I 
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am going," said Lillian, very softly. ^^I 
have been more vexed and disappointed 
about losing our old home than 1 can 
tell you; and you have not yet heard 
of anything likely to suit us?" 

**Ah! I forgot to tell you, dear. Yes, 
my brother told me this morning he knew 
of some place, but was waiting to hear 
more before he mentioned it to you, but 
would tell us about it in a day or 
two." 

" Indeed !" replied Lillian, dejectedly. 
*^If it is not near here it will not be 
of much use, and I know of no place to 
be let round here. We shall have to 
live in the town at last, Gabriel!" 

" Well, love," returned her husband, 
kindly, " we can stay here as long as we 
like, so there is no hurry ; and if you 
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really object to going to the Lodge this 
afternoon, I will go for you, and make an 
excuse." 

"No, no," returned Lillian, more cheer- 
fully, ** though it is rather painful to look 
one's last at a place I have loved so 
well, and where I have been so happy, 
yet I will make the eflFort, or Clara may 
be annoyed — so we will both go, and I 
will take Willie there too." 

It was so settled ; and at the hour 
named by Mrs. Linwood, Gabriel and 
Lillian left the old house, and walking 
through the plantation, approached their 
old home — now doubly lost to them — by 
the well-known garden entrance. 

It was a beautiful afternoon in May, 
and the pretty grounds around the house 
were in great perfection with the abun- 
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daiit blossoms of lilacs aild laburnums, 
and the many-tinted thorns, which shed 
their fragrant blossoms on their path as 
they walked silently and rather sadly 
along. 

Clara, with her husband and cousin 
Fanny, was waiting to receive them, in 
the pretty sitting-room which opened into 
the garden, *and standing by the window, 
so often the resort of the pair who now 
came to bid their old home farewell. 

"So kind of you to come, dear!" 
said Clara, kissing her friend, and draw- 
ing her into the room. ** See, the house 
is fresh furnished from top to bottom, but 
all the old things have been kept. So 
the new inhabitants will have a good deal 
to do in arranging the things." 

" I daresay they will not care for them," 
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said Lillian, sadly; "but you have not 
told me who our new neighbours are to 
be?" 

"No, I left that to the purchaser; 
and he is here, and ready to give you 
every information on the subject you may 
desire. Ah ! here he is T' 

" What ! Mr. Hanmiond ?" exclaimed 
Lillian, in surprise. 

"Is it really you, brother?'' asked 
Gabriel, as Michael made his appearance at 
that moment. "To think of your never 
telling us all this time !" 

" I might have had my own reasons for 
holding my tongue !" returned the new 
possessor of the Lodge, looking very 
much satisfied with his purchase. "And 
now that everything relating to the busi- 
ness is fully settled and concluded, I am 

t2 
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perfectly willing to talk upon the subject, 
and make the communication I have re- 
quested Clara to summon you all to 
hear !" 

Mr. Hammond then turned to Lillian, 
who stood near, and asked abruptly — 

"Well, my dear, do you think the 
place looks as well since it changed 
hands as it did before? — do you think 
you would still like to live here as much 
as ever?" 

" Oh ! indeed we should ! " exclaimed 
Lillian, joyfully; "we shall be delighted 
to be your tenants, if you will have us — 
shall not we, Gabriel?" 

"Well, never mind Gabriel for this 
once — it is ybur opinion I asked, and 
yours only; he has nothing to do with it, 
except as you are concerned." 
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And then seeing Lillian's look of per- 
plexity and mystification, Mr. Hammond 
dropped his slightly jesting tone, and 
taking Lillian's hand, he said with some- 
thing like emotion — 

"I am glad you like your home, my 
dear child, for it is your home hence- 
forth — yes, I mean what I say in its 
fullest sense. The Lodge is yours hence- 
forth; accept it, I request you, as a 
gift from myself. I once, in years past, 
refused to Gabriel the pleasure and power 
of making, or purchasing, such a home 
for you as he desired, and you deserved. 
I now beg to oflFer this to you, as a 
proof of my aflFectionate regard, and as a 
testimony to my appreciation of your claims 
upon it." 

This was something of a speech for 
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Michael Hammond to make; but he did 
not seem to consider it as such — it came 
from his heart, his head had little to do 
with it, and he spoke simply as his 
feelings prompted. 

It appeared that Michael had for some 
time coveted the possession of the Lodge 
on this account. He desired to make an 
offering of it to his brother's wife; he 
found, on investigating the matter, that 
Captain Linwood, although by no means 
desirous of selling the Lodge, would yet 
not refuse him as a purchaser, especially 
under the idea that Lillian would be the 
eventual possessor. 

Michael did not hesitate to confide all 
his plans and intentions to Clara and her 
husband, and on that day everything had 
been finally arranged. 
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Nothing could exceed the feeling of 
satisfaction that generally prevailed when 
Mr. Hammond presented the Lodge, as his 
own gift, to his brother's wife, for her 
own individual property, to have, and to 
hold, and bequeath, as she should see 
fit, her husband having no share what- 
ever in the possession. 

But who was so glad and happy on 
that occasion as that husband? Who 
felt so deeply gratified and sensible of this 
proof of his brother's estimation of the 
wife he loved so well, as Gabriel Ham- 
mond. 



A very short time elapsed before Lil- 
lian and her husband moved into their 
new home, which they then took posses- 
sion of, with a sense of domestic com- 
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fort and independence which they had 
hardly ever realized before ; and it may 
be added that a grateful sense of the 
kindness of the donor was amongst the 
most vivid of the happy feelings they 
expressed. 

Soon after this the Stapletons returned 
from abroad, and Lillian rejoiced in see- 
ing her sister Agnes and her husband 
after their long separation. They were 
amongst their earliest visitors at the 
Lodge, and great was the satisfaction ex- 
pressed by Lady Stapleton in finding Lil- 
lian in actual possession of so charming 
a little place of her own, and her merits 
at last so fully recognised by her husband's 
family. 

The long vexed mortgage question was 
by that time happily settled. Clara, by 
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her marriage with Henry Linwood, was 
become, as Lady Stapleton graciously de- 
clared, a species of connexion of their 
own. It was therefore doubly grateful to 
her to receive any favour from her hands. 
There was still, however, sufficient pecu- 
niary embarrassment remaining in the* 
Stapleton affairs to make it a subject of 
rejoicing to Agnes and Sir Arthur when 
Michael Hammond, at Gabriers entreaty, 
undertook to look into their affairs, and 
to give them the benefit of his opinion 
and advice, aided perhaps by more tangible 
and acceptable benefits. 

Whatever may have been the extent of 
Mr. Hammond's exertions in favour of 
Lillian's sister and her husband, they were 
happily crowned with success; and he then 
proved himself so true and good a friend 
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to the reckless young couple, that they 
are both ready thankfully to acknowledge 
the advantages derived from the connec- 
tion with the mercantile banker. They 
are also so far convinced of the wisdom 
of the precepts he inculcates, that they 
are now satisfied to live within the limits 
of their very liberal income for the pre- 
sent. No doubt a few years* will .see all 
incumbrances happily removed ; and in the 
meantime there is a sense of comfort and 
independence at Stapleton Park that has 
long been wanting in their menage. 

It need hardly be said that Gabriel and 
Lillian are happy in the quiet home which 
is endeared to them by so many associa- 
tions and blessings, past and present. 

Michael has settled a liberal income on 
Gabriel and his wife, which enables them 
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to live there in ease and comfort, and 
aflTords every advantage to the young family 
that are rising up around them, and who 
promise to be all that the children of such 
parents ought to prove. 

Michael takes a warm interest in his 
brother's children, and their constant pre- 
sence in his old house has effectually chased 
the gloom from it, and enlivened even 
Mrs. Palmer's saddened existence with the 
reflection of their own bright cheerfulness. 

Lillian's two daughters are like herself, 
with a promise of more than ordinary 
beauty. Of the three boys, the two 
youngest have already declared their 
juvenile predilection for the Army and 
Navy as their future destinations in life, 
and their uncle has promised to provide 
for both in whatever profession they may 
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eventually make choice of. But it is to 
the eldest, the little Wilfred of his earliest 
acquaintance, that Michael turns with a 
more than ordinary manifestation of inte- 
rest and affection, and whom he has already 
proclaimed his heir. 

Mr. Hammond makes no secret in his own 
family of his future intentions ; his brother 
Gabriel will inherit the family property, 
which, with his prospects in the bank as 
senior partner, will yield him a considerable 
income. But at his (Gabriers) death, all 
will devolve (with the exception of cer- 
tain moderate portions to the younger 
children) upon this young Wilfred Ham- 
mond, to whom, in the meantime, Michael 
has devised the whole bulk of his vast 
accumulations, to which he will succeed 
at his uncle's death. 
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This decision, which has al$o been made 
known to the boy himself, gives rise to 
many an anxious fear in the parents' 
hearts, lest he should thus early become 
entangled in the snare in which so 
many a soul has been caught and 
lost. 

Michael Hammond is no longer a wealth- 
worshipper on his own account ; but he 
still values his hoarded treasures, for the 
sake of him who is to succeed to all, and to 
whom he even now makes a more than 
ordinarily liberal allowance. The boy is 
happily of an open-hearted, generous dis- 
position ; and the peculiarly tender aflFec- 
tion he always displays towards his mother 
seems to promise well for his future 
career. 

Still Lillian will often whisper in trem- 
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bling of many a doubt and fear, as it rises 
in her heart, to that beloved husband who 
so truly shares her every thought and 
lightens every care. The mother's anxious 
cry is ever — 

" I do so dread for Willie the love of 
money and money-making V 

For Wilfred is destined, in spite of his 
expectations from his uncle, to be a man of 
business as well as immense wealth. Gabriel 
then replies — 

"Teach him then, dearest — and none 
can do it better than yourself — ^to look upon 
his future position and responsibilities in 
their true and proper light ; so that when 
he enters upon them it may be with a 
humble spirit. Show him how to turn 
them into a blessing to himself and all 
around by a liberal and judicious use of 
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his wealth, and to avoid its abuse j either 
by squandering or hoarding; and, above 
all, teach him, if riches increase, not to set 
his heart upon them." 

"Ah!" replies Lillian softly, "if, with 
God's blessing, he leams that lesson, I 
shall have no fears for him, even when he 
becomes the rich banker, and inherits all 
the wealth of 

" The Hammonds of Holtcross." 



THE END. 
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The book is full of pleasant stories, ail told as easily and clearly as if they were 
related at a club-window, and all with point of greater or less piquancy." — Spectator. 

** As a book of fashionable, sx)orting, literary, and political recollections, this work 
is singularly delightful and entertaming."— iSfun. 

" Space forbids us pursuing the various enticing themes which are scattered up 
and down these volumes. The reminiscences of the author, his anecdotal notices 
of persons who have been famous in political, fashionable, and sporting circles, and 
his own lengthened experiences in the same spheres, are entertaining tn the highest 
degrea All those portions of the work are written with dash and spirit, and the 
immense fund of gossip Mr. Grantley Berkeley so pleasantly retails will certainly 
render his book most popular." — Herald. 

A JOURNEY FROM LONDON TO PERSE- 

POLIS ; including WANDERINGS IN DAGHESTAN, GEORGIA, 
ARMENIA, KURDISTAN, MESOPOTAMIA, AND PERSIA. 
By J. UssHEB, Esq., F.R.G.S. Royal 8to, with numerous beautiful 
coloured Illustrations. 42s. 

CHEISTIAN'S MISTAKE.. By the Author of 

" John Halifax, Gentleman." 1 vol., 10s. 6d. 

HAUNTED LONDON. By Walter Thornbury. 

8vo. With numerous Blustrations by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 
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REMmiSOENOES OF THE OPERA. By Ben- 

JAMIN LxTMLET, Twenty Years Director of Her Majesty's Theatre. 
8vo, with Portrait of the Author by Count D'Orsay. ISs. 

" Mr. Lmnley's book, with all its sparkling episodes, is really a well-digested his- 
tory of an tastitation of social importance in its time, interspersed with sound 
opinions and shrewd and mattire reflections." — Times. 

** As a repertory of anecdote, we have not for a long while met with anjrthlng at 
all comparable to these nnnsoally brilliant and most diyersifled Beminisoencea They 
reveal ue Twenty Tears' Director of Her Majesty's Theatre to us in the thick and 
throng of all his radiant associations. They take us Imtogly— as it were, led by the 
button-hole — behind the scenes, in every sense of that decoying and profoundly 
attractive phrase. They introduce ns to all the stars— now singly, now in very con- 
stellations. They bring as rapidly, delightfully, and exhilarathigly to a knowledge 
80 intimate of what has reaDy been doing there in the Bealm of Song, not only be- 
hind the scenes and in the green-room, but in the reception-apartment of the Director 
himself, tha.t we are au courant with all the whims and oddities of the strange world 
in which he fills so high and responsible a position Beading Mr. Lumley, we now 
know more than we luive ever miown before of such Queens of the Lyric stage as 
Pasta, CatalLoi, Malibran, Qrisi, Sontag, and Piccolomini— of such light-footed fairies 
of the ballet as Taglioni, Fanny Ellsler, and Cerito — of such primi tenori as Babini, 
Mario, Gtardoni, and Giuglini— of such baritones as Bonconi and Tamburini— or of 
such bassi prof ondi as the wondrous Staudigl and the mighty Lablacha Nay, Mr. 
Lumley takes us out of the glare of the footlights, away from the clang of the 
orchestra, into the dream-haunted presence of the great composers of the age, bring- 
ing us face to face, as it were, among others, with Bossini, Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, 
Verdi, Balf e, and Donizetti. He lets us into the mysteries of his correspondence— 
now with Count Cavour, now with Prince Mettemich— ^for, in his doings, in his 
movements, in his negotiations. Sovereigns, Prime Ministers, Ambassadors, and 
OovemmfflitB are,, turn by turn, not merely courteously, but directly and profoundly 
interested I Altogether, Mr. Lumley's book is an enthralling ona It is written with 
sparkling vivacity, and is delightfully tuteresting throughout"— »Sfwi. 

" Everyone ought to read Mr. Lumley's very attractive ' Beminiscenoes of the 
Opera.' Li the fashionable, dramatic, and literaiy worlds its cordial welcome is 
assured It is a most entertaining vohune. Anecdote succeeds to anecdote in this 
pleasant book with delightful fluency."— Posf. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Victob Hugo. 

Authorized English Translation. 1 vol. 8vo, 12s. 

" M. Victor Hugo has produced a notable and brilliant book about Shakespeara 
M. Hugo sketches the life of Shakespeare, and makes of it a very effective picture. 
Imagination and pleasant fancy are mingled with the facts. There is high colour- 
ing, but therewith a charm which has not hitherto been found in any portrait of 
Shakespeare painted by a foreign hand. The biographical details are manipulated 
by a master's hand, and consequently there is an agreeable air of novelty even 
about the best known circumstancea" — Athenteum. 

CHEAP EDITION op LES MIS^RABLES. By 

Victob Hugo. The Anthorized Copyright English Translation, 
Blnstrated by Millais. 5s., bound. 

" We think it will be seen on the whole that this work has something more than 
the beauties of an exquisite style or the word-compelling power of a literary Zeus 
to recommend it to the tender care of a distant posteri^; tiiat in dealing with all 
the emotions, passions, doubts, fears, which go to make up our common humanity, 
M. Victor Hugo has stamped upon every page the hall mark of genius and the 
loving patience and conscientious labour of a true artist But the merits of * Lea 
Mis^rables' do not merely consist in the conception of it as a whole, it abounds page 
fliter page with details of unequalled beauty." — Quarterly Reoiew. 

" * Les Mis^rables' is not merely the work of a truly great man, but it is his great 
and favourite work. Victor Hugo has wonderful poetical power, and he has Uie 
faculty which hardly any other fYench novelist possesses, of drawing beautiful as 
well as striking picturea Another feature for which Victor Hugo's book deserves 
high praise is its perfect purity ; anyone who reads the Bible and Shakespeare may 
read ' Les Misdrablea' Tlie story is admirable, and is put together with unsurpass- 
able art, care, life, and simplicity."— Z?at7y News. 
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COURT AND SOCIETY FROM ELIZABETH 

TO ANNE, Edited from the Papers at Kimbolton, by the Ddkb 
OF Manchester. Second Edition^ Revised. 2 toIs. Svo, with Fine 
Portraits. dOs., bound. 

**The Dokie of Mancheeter has done a welcome service to the loTer of gossip and 
secret history by publishing these family papera Persons who like to see greatness 
withont the plumes and mall in which history presents it, will accept these volumes 
with hearty thanks to their noble editor. In them will be found something new 
about many men and women in whom the reader can never cease to feel an inte- 
rest—much about the divorce of Henry the Eighth and Catherine of Arragon— « 
grwX deal about the love affairs of Queen Elizabeth— -something about Bacon, and 
(indirectly) about Shakspeare— more about Lord Essex and Lady Rich— the very 
strange story of Walter Montagu, poet, profligate, courtier, pervert, secret agent, abbot 
— ^many details of the Civil War and Cromwell's Government, and of the Restoration — 
much that is new about the Revolution and the Settlement, the exiled Court of St 
Germains, the wars of William of Orange, the campaigns of Marlborough, the in- 
trigues of Dnchass Sarah, and the town life of fine ladies and gentlemen during the 
days of Anne. With all tnis is mingled a good deal of gossip about the loves of great 
poets, the frailties of great beauties, the rivalries of great wits, the quarrels of great 
Tpeers.^'—AUie/uBvm. 

'* These volumes are sure to excite curiosity. A great deal of interesting matter is 
here collected, from sources wMch are not within everybody's reach." — Times. 

** The pnbUc are indebted to the noble author for contributing, from the archives 
of his ancestral seat, many important documents otherwise inaccessible to the histo- 
rical inquirer, as weU as for the lively, picturesque, and piquant sketches of Court and 
Society, whidi render his work powerfully attractive to the general reader. The 
work contains varied information relating to secret Court intrigues, numerous nar- 
ratives of an exciting nature, and valuable materialB for authentic history. Scarcely 
any personage whose name figured before the world during the long period embraced 
by the volumes is passed over in silence." — Morning Post. 

THE LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVING, 

Minister of the National Scotch Church, London. Illustrated by 
his Journal and Correspondence. By Mrs. Oliphant. Third and 
Cheaper Edition, Revised, in 1 vol., with Portrait, 9s., bound. 

*■*■ We who read these memoirs must own to the nobility of Irving's character, the 
grandeur of his aims, and the extent of his powera His friend Carlyle bears this testi- 
mony to his worth: — *I call him, on the whole, the best man I have ever, after trial 
enough, found in this world, or hope to find.' A character such as this is deserving of 
study, and his life ought to be written Mrs. Oliphant has undertaken the work and 
has produced a biography of considerable merit, The author fully understands her 
hero, and sets forth the incidents of his career with the skill of a practised hand The 
book is a good book on a most interesting theme." — Times. 

** Mrs. Oliphant's * Life of Edward Irving,' supplies a long-felt desideratum. It Is 
eopious, earnest, and eloquent. On every page there is the impress of a large and 
masterly comprehension, and of a bold, fluent, and poetic skill of portraitnra Irving 
as a man and as a pastor is not only fully sketched, but exhibited with many broad, 
powerful, and life-like touches, which leave a strong impression" — Edinburgh Review, 

"We thank Mr& Oliphant for her beautiful and pathetic narrative. Hers is a book 
which few of any creed can read without some proflt, and still fewer will close without 
regret" — Blacktoood's Magazine. 

"A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving's life ought to have a niche 
in every gallery of religions biography. There are few lives that will be fuller of 
instruction, interest, and consolation" — ScUurday Review. 

THE LIFE OF JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. From 

his Private Correspondence and Family Papers, in the possession 
of Joseph Mayer, Esq., F.S.A., and other Authentic Sources. By 
EuzA. Mbtktabd. 2 vols. 8vo, with fine Portraits and other 
Illustrations. (In the Press.) 
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A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THIRTEEN 

YEARS' SERVICE AMONGST THE WILD TRIBES OF 

KHONDISTAN, FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF HUMAN 

SACRIFICE. By Major-General John Campbell, C.B. 1 voL Svo, 

with Illiistrations, 14s. 

" Major-General Campbell's book is one of thrilling interest, and must be pro- 
nounced the most remarkable narrative of the present season.'*— uK^kemeuiTi. 

THE DESTINY OF NATIONS, as indicated 

IN Profheoy. By the Rev. John Cummino, D.D. 1 vol. 7b. 6d. 

" Among the subjects expounded by Dr. Gumming in this interesting volume are 
The Little Horn, or The Papacy; The Waning Crescent, Turkey; The Lost Ten 
Tribes ; and the Future of the Jews and Judea, Africa, France, Russia, America, Great 
Britain, Ac." — Observer. *'One of the most able of Dr. Cnmming's work&" — Messenger. 

MEMOIRS OF JANE CAMERON, FEMALE 

CONVICT. By a Prison Matron, Author of " Female Life in 
Prison." 2 vols. 2l8. 

*' This narrative, as we can weD believe, is truthful in every important particular — 
a faithful chronicle of a woman's fall and rescue. It is a book that ought to be widely 
read." — Examiner. *'■ There can be no doubt as to the interest of the boolc, which, 
moreover, is very well written." — Athe/ueum. 

" Once or twice a-year one rises from reading a book with a sense of real gratitude 
to the author, and this book is one of these. There are many ways in which it has 
a rare value. The artistic touches in this book are worthy of De Foe." — Header. 

TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF AN OFFI- 
CER'S WIFE IN INDIA., CHINA, AND NEW ZEALAND. 

By Mrs. Muteb, Wife of Lieut. -Colonel D. D. Muteb, 13th (Prince 
Albert's) Light Infantry. 2 vols. 21s. 

*' Mrs. Muter's travels deserve to be recommended, as combining instruction and 
amusement in a more than ordinary degree. The work has the interest of a romance 
added to that of history." — Athmseum. 

TRAVELS ON HORSEBACK IN MANTCHU 

TARTARY; being a Summer's Ride beyond the Great Wall of 
China. By Geoboe Flvmino, Military Train. 1 vol. royal 8vo, 
with Map and 50 Illustrations. 

** Mr. Fleming's narrative is a most charming one. He has an untrodden region to 
teD of, and he photographs it and its people and their ways. Life-like descriptions are 
interspersed with personal anecdotes, local legends, and stories of adventure, some of 
them revealing no common artistic power." — Spectator. 

'« Mr. Fleming has many of the best qualities of a traveller— good spirits, an excel- 
lent temper, sound sense, the»f acuity of observation, and a literary culture whidi has 
enlarged his sympathies with men and tilings. He has rendered us his debtor for 
much instruction and amusement The value of his book is greatly enhanced by the 
illustrations, as graphic as copious and well-executed, which is sa3ringmuch." — Reader,^ 

ADVENTURES AND RESEARCHES among the 

ANDAMAN ISLANDERS. By Dr. Mouat, F.B.G.S., &c 1 voL 

demy 8vo, with Illustrations. 16s. 

'* Dr. Mouat's book, whilst forming a most important and valuable contribution 
to ethnology, will be read with interest by the general reader."— ^^A«meum. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON III. Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol Ss. 

*' A biography of the beautiful and imhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
have yet met with." — Daily News. 
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LIFE IN JAVA ; with SKETCHES of the 

JAVANESE. By William Babbinoton D' Almeida. 2 vols, post 
8vo, with niufltrations. 2l8., bound. 

** * Life in Java * is both amnBfng and hiBtractiy& The author saw ft good deal of 
the country and people not generally known.''-— ^McniBtim. 

*'Mr. D'Almeida's yolumes traverse interesting ground They are filled with good 
and entertaining matter."— i^xomtner. 

'* A very entertahiing work. The author has given most interesting pictures of the 
country and the people^ There are not many authentic works on Java, and these 
volumes will rank among the best" — Post 

A LADY'S VISIT TO MANILLA AND JAPAN. 

By Anna D'A. 1 vol, with Hhistrations, 148. 

*' This book is written in a lively, agreeable, nataral style, and we cordially recom- 
mend it as containing a fund of varied information connected with the Far East, 
not to be found recorded in so agreeable a manner in any other volume with which 
we are acquainted."— /Vew. 

THE WANDERER IN WESTERN FRANCE. 

By G. T. LowTH, Esq., Author of " The Wanderer in Arabia." 
Illustrated by the Hon. Eliot Yorke, M.P. 8vo. 16s. 
**Mr. Lowth reminds us agreeably of Washington Irving."— ^tAaueum. 

THE LAST DECADE of a GLORIOUS REIGN; 

completing the " HISTOBY OF HENRY IV., King of France aid 
Navarre," from Original and Authentic Sources. By M. W. Frbeb. 
2 vols., with Portraits. 

A WINTER IN UPPER AND LOWER EGYPT. 

By G. A. HoBKiNS, Esq., F.R.G.S. 1 voL, with Illustrations. 15s. 

*^ An eminently interesting and attractive book, containing much valuable informa- 
tion. Intending Nile travellers, whether for science, health, or recreation, could not 
have a better companion. Mr. Hoskin's descriptions are vigorous and graphic, and 
have the further merit of being fresh and recent, and of presenting many striking 
piotures of Egypt and its people in our own daya"— iTeroML 

POINTS OF CONTACT BETWEEN SCIENCE 

AND ART. By His Eminence Cardinal Wiseman. 8vo. 68. 

" Cardinal Wiseman's interesting work contains suggestions of real value. It is 
divided into three heads, treating respectively of painting, sculpture, and architec- 
ture. The cardinal handles his subject in a most agreeable masmer^—Art Journal, 

GREECE AND THE GREEKS. Being the 

Narrative of a Winter Residence and Summer Travel in Greece 
and its Islands. By Fbedbika Bbeheb. Translated by Mabt 
HowiTT. 2 vols. 

**The best book of travels which this charming authoress has given to the pub- 
Mc'^'—Athenrnm. 

CHEAP EDITION OF BARBARA'S HISTORY. 

By AjfELiA B. Edwabds. 5s., bound and Illustrated. 

"It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and Interest as 
* Barbara's History.' It is a work conspicuous beyond the average for taste and 
literary culture, and felicitous hi its delineation of some very delicate and refined 
shades of character. It is a very graceful and channing book, with a well-managed 
story, dearly-cut characters, and sentiments expressed with an exquisite elocution. 
The dialogues especially sparkle with repartee. It is a book which the world will 
like, and which those who commence it will care to finish This is high praise of a 
work of art, and so we intend it" — Tmes. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE LIFE AND AD- 

VENTURES OF SIR GEORGE BURDETT L'ESTRANGE : a 
Westminster Boy, an Officer in the Peninsnla, a Guardsman, 
Sportsman, Man of Business, and Chamberlain to Seven Viceroys 
of Ireland. Written by Himself. 2 vols. 8vo, with fine Portraits. 
(In the Press). 

MEMOIRS OF CHRISTINA, QUEEN OF 

SWEDEN. By HsiniT Woodhbad. 2 vols., with Portrait. 

"An impartial history of the life of Queen Christhia and portraitoie of hw chaTao- 
ter are placed before the public In these valuable and interesting volnmea"— Preu. 

LIFE AMONG CONVICTS. By the Rev. C. B. 

Gibson, M.R.I.A., Chaplain in the Convict Service. 2 vols. 21a. 

ENGLISH WOMEN OF LETTERS. By Julia 

Kavanaoh, Author of " Nathalie," " Adele," " French Women of 
Letters," " Queen Mab," Ac. 2 vols. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE 

ACCESSION OF JAMES L TO THE DISGRACE OF CHIEF 
JUSTICE COKE. By Samuel Rawson Gardinbb, late Student of 
Christchurch. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

ITALY UNDER VICTOR EMMANUEL. A 

Personal Narrative. By Couinr Chables Abbivabenb. 2 vols. 8vo. 

THE LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER, R.A., from 

Original Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends and Fellow 
Academicians. By Walteb Thobnbubt. 2 vols. 8vo, with Por- 
traits and other Illustrations. 

THE OHURCH AND THE CHURCHES; or, 

THE PAPACY AND THE TEMPORAL POWER. By Dr. 
DoLLiNGEB. Translated by W. B. Mao Cabe. 8vo. 

THE OKAVANGO RIVER: A NARRATIVE 

OF TRAVEL, EXPLORATION, AND ADVENTURE. By 
0. J. Andbbsson, Author of " Lake Ngami." 1 vol., with Portrait 
and numerous Illustrations. 

travels - IN THE REGIONS OF THE 

AMOOR, Aio) THE Russian Aoquisitions on the Confines of Indla 
AND China. By T. W. Atkinson, F.G.S., F.R.Q.S., Author of 
" Oriental and Western Siberia." Dedicated, by permission, to 
Heb Majesty. Second Edition. Royal 8vo, with Map and 83 
Illustrations, elegantly bound. 

A YOUNG ARTIST'S LIFE. 1 vol. 

" This very charming story is a perfect poem in prose."— iSftoi. 

THE DAY-STAR PROPHET. By Mrs. Alfred 

Allntjtt. 5s. 

THE GOLD MINE AND OTHER POEMS. By 

Habbibi Eliza Hunteb. 7b. 
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Published annually, in One Vol, royal Svo, with the Arms beautifully 
engraved, handsomely bound, with gilt edges, price 31s. 6d. 

LODGE'S PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THE THIBTT.FOnBTH EDITION FO^ 1865 IS NOW BEAD7. 

Lodge's Peeraob jlnd Babonbtaoe is acknowledged to be the most 
eompltite, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic anthority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class in whic}i, the 
type being kept constantly standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic infurma- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
it8 authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OF THE FBINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



Historical Yiew of the Peerage. 

Parliamentary Roll of the House of Lords. 

English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 
orders of Precedence. 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish 'PcevAfte. 

Alphabetical List of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
hoMing superior titles in the Peerage of 
Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 

A Collective List of Peers, in their order of 
Precedence. 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency amonir Women. 

The Queen and the Royal Family. 

Peers of the Blood RoyaL 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Familtes of such ExtiBct Peers as have left 
Widows or I^sne. 

Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 
Peers. 



The Archbishops and Biuhops of England, 
Ireland, and the Colonies. 

The Baronetage, alphabetically ari'anged. 

Alphabetical List of Snmiunes assumed by 
members of Noble Families 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titl s of 
Peers, usually borne by their Eidtst 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
I'ukes, Marquises, and Earls, wio, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Chiistian and 
their Husbands' Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Viscounts and Barons, who. having mar- 
ried Commoners, are styled Honourable 
Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband being 
a Baronet or Knight, Honourable Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and traua- 
lated. 



"Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, it 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject" — Spectator. 

"A work which corrects all errors of former works. It is a most useful publication." — Tinus. 

" As perfect a peerage as we are ever likely to see published." — Herald. 



THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 
BLOUNT TEMPEST. By the Eev. J. 0. M. Bellew. 

3 vols. 

MR. STEWART'S DETENTIONS. By the Author 

of " Grandmother's Money," &c. 3 vols. 

" A good book— full of situation and snrpriBe." — Spectator. 

" Often as the author has delighted his many admirers by his previous clever 
works, we shall be much mistaken if this very interesting and attractive novel ia 
not looked upon as his chel'd'asavTe.''— Messenger. 

THE THREE WATCHES. By W. G. Wills. 
THE ORDEAL FOR WIVES. By the Author of 

" The Morals of May Fair,'* &c. 3 vols. 

" This novel is one of the best the present season has produced, and we advise all 
readers who are on the qui vwetar something superior to get it'* — Observer. 

THE QUEEN OF THE COUNTY. By the 

Author of " Margaret and her Bridesmaids." 3 vols. 

** A novel of the first clasa It is a story of exciting interest, and a delightful study 
of female character. Independently of its interesting plot, an elevated moral tone and 
great literary ability give it accumulated claims to a place in standard literature." — Post, 

THE COST OF CAERGWYN. By Mart 

HOWTFT. 3 vols. 

"The interest of this charming story never flags from the beginning to the end. It 
is undoubtedly the best work that has emanated from Mary Hewitt's pen." — Post 

THE MASTER OF MARTON. 3 vols. 

" The Master of Marton is well-wrOten, and has an interesting plot The characters 
are admirably drawn. It will take a very high place among the novels of the season." 
—Star. 

NOT PROVEN. 3 vols. 

"A good book, with a soul in it It is a tale of the {^ssage out of shadow into 
light, so earnestly felt by the writer, that more than once the reader 3rield8 to the 
touches of its pa^os." — Examiner. 

MATTIE : A STRAY. By the Author of « No 

Church," " Owen : a Waif," (fcc. 3 vols. 

" 'Mattie ' is a novel that ought to take a higher rank than that of an ephemeral 
work of fiction. The story is full of interest at every page." — Athenceum. 

SON AND HEIR. 3 vols. 

"The author of * Son and Heir* may fairly congratulate herself on having achieved 
a legitimate suoces&" — Saturday RevUw. 

A GUARDIAN ANGEL. By the Author of « A 

Trap to Catch a Sunbeam," &c. 2 vols. 
" The * Guardian Angel ' is a success The book is a good one."— tSfo^wrdoy Review. 

NOT DEAD YET. By J. C. Jeaffreson, Author 

of " Live it Down," &c. 3 vols. 

JOHN GRESWOLD. BytheAuthor of "PaulFerroH." 

" 'John Greswold ' is not only a good book, but one of the very few stories which 
one cares to look over again after reading them through."— ^o^tird^ Review. 

JANITA'S CROSS. BytheAuthor of «St.01aves." 3 v. 

"There is real cleverness in * Janita^s Gros&' The characters are distinctive and 
life-like."— niSfa^ttrd^ Review. 

SYBILLA LOCKWOOD. By Noell Radecliffe, 

Author of " Alice Wentworth," " Wheel within Wheel," &c. 3 vols. 
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